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EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY’ 


By Dr. JAMES L. MCCONAUGHY 
PRESIDENT OF WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


TuE subject assigned to me, phrased by 
those in charge of this conference, is all 
inclusive in its breadth. ‘‘Education in a 
Democracy’’ covers the heart of democracy 
and the heart of democratic education. 
Education is the keystone of democracy. 
When the English Reform Bill was passed 
a century ago, a statesman said to Parlia- 
ment, ‘‘We must now educate our rulers.’’ 
When Ambassador Choate was asked, by a 
supercilious Englishman, to name the great- 
est industry in our new American democ- 
racy, he answered, ‘‘ Education.’’ Since my 
topic covers so much, I shall limit my dis- 
cussion to three queries : How much freedom 
do we have in American education? How 
much do we want? How do we use our 
educational freedom ? 

Schools and teachers in America have 
more freedom than is permitted in any 
other land, excepting possibly England and 
the Scandinavian countries. We have more 
than we had a century or a decade ago. 
We shall keep what we have, however, only 
by wise efforts in behalf of educational 
freedom. Dictatorships, where freedom has 
vanished, press close around us. In a dic- 
tatorship freedom is a liability, not an asset. 
Men there must not be allowed to say what 
they will, children must not be educated to 
become free men, but puppets of the state. 
Schools thus become propaganda factories, 
places in which youth is conditioned to serve 


1 Address delivered at the Williamstown Confer- 
‘nee, August 30. 


the dictator’s will. Dictatorship rests on 
economic slavery, on an immense army 
and on a younger generation trained to 
serve, not think. The school is the easiest 
agency to use to perpetuate a dictatorship. 
Through it the next generation can be 
trained to believe and do what the leader 
wishes. So was it with Prussia and Ger- 
many before the world war. For seventy 
years German school children were schooled 
to believe in Germany’s supremacy, her 
‘‘place in the sun,’’ the justice of her 
reliance on might, her distrust of her neigh- 
bors. What began as a splendid educa- 
tional reform, after the Napoleonic period, 
under leaders like Fichte, became an instru- 
ment for worldwide destruction. What 
began as a means of reviving the faith of a 
defeated nation and a raising of the lower 
class, ended as ‘‘Deutschland iiber alles.’’ 
So autocracy then used education; so does 
dictatorship to-day. In a democracy, edu- 
cation is even more essential for the nation’s 
preservation. If American democracy con- 
tinues, it will be because our schools have 
the ideal of freedom, and thus serve the 
state as a bulwark for to-morrow. 

Granted that freedom must exist in 
democracy’s schools, the question arises; 
how much freedom have we? The answer 
depends in part on our point of view. 
Idealists and reformers point out the places 
where educational freedom is lacking; op- 
timists record the record of accomplishment, 
sometimes overlooking the failures. Actu- 
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ally, freedom is far from complete in our 
schools. It is limited both in freedom of 
educational opportunity and in educational 
practise. We boast of free schooling, but 
we do not provide it; we talk of freedom 
for teachers, but we do not permit it. The 
doors of our schools have bars across them; 
the lips of our teachers, gags upon them. 
In our pride at past accomplishments, do 
not lose sight of present conditions. 

We prate of free schools; we give more 
free schooling than any people; we do not, 
however, have freedom of opportunity for 
all children alike. Probably we do not want 
it; probably the cost is too great. In prac- 
tise, we limit this freedom economically, 
socially and racially. The children of the 
poor do not have the educational advantages 
of the rich. A child in Mississippi has less 
education offered him than a child in Massa- 
chusetts; the boy born in California has a 
vastly brighter educational future than the 
lad of South Carolina. The child of the 
slums, particularly in our medium-sized 
cities, has poorer teachers, poorer buildings 
and less schooling than the child of the 
white collar class. The farm boy is usually 
given less educational advantages than the 
boy of the town. 

We have social barriers in education, too. 
We still ‘‘give to him that hath.’’ Family 
counts, though we no longer list our college 
students by their social class, as Harvard 
once did. We do not give equal educational 
opportunity to all races. The Negro in the 
South, the Mexican in the West, the Jew 
almost everywhere, find barriers. No south- 
ern state provides for its black children 
what it offers its whites. The Negro’s col- 
leges are far inferior to the white man’s. 
In the south, the Negro is debarred from 
studying beside a white child, no matter 
how superior the contents of his black head 
may be. The Polish immigrant’s son must 
have superior educational promise to open 
the doors which the native white finds wide 


before him. In college and _ professional 
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school the Jew faces prejudice and diff. 
eulty. Only a small percentage of the Jew. 
ish medical candidates find admission to the 
medical school in which they wish to study 
or the hospital where they would be jp. 
ternes. There is not a college or profes. 
sional school in the land where there is not 
some racial prejudice. To have the same 
freedom of educational opportunity enjoyed 
by the average non-Jewish white boy, a 
Negro boy must be ten times as bright and 
a Jewish boy at least twice as smart. If 
we believed in complete freedom of educa- 
tional opportunity, we would deprive white 
dullards of the chance of education after 
they have had some high-school work and 
debar them from college, no matter how 
rich and prominent their parents might be. 
We would subsidize the higher education 
of the thousands of boys and girls of prom- 
ise who are now denied, for economic, social 
‘and racial reasons, advantages their intel- 
lectual talents justify. We might establish 
state scholarships, such as Jefferson de- 
scribed, and open them to all, irrespective 
of race and economic conditions. Perhaps 
the scholarship plan of the New York 
Regents might be expanded and _ then 
adopted by each other state. Properly 
administered, American democracy would 
receive, in the next generation, dividends 
out of all proportion to the cost involved. 
The small cost of Professor Carver’s educa- 
tion at Tuskegee has paid dividends a thou- 
sand fold to the whole South. To educate 
him, it would have been wise, if necessary, 
to debar ten thousand whites who received a 
social polishing veneer in school or college. 
The investment which Williams College 
made a few decades ago in Herbert Lehman 
is more profitable for the college and society 
than its investment in a hundred others. 
True, both of these leaders in America got 
their training, but others, possibly equal in 
promise, did not. True, we have increased 
our high-school and college enrolment five- 
fold in two decades. We have increased 














even more generously our payments for edu- 
cation from taxation and gifts. But we do 
not, as yet, have complete freedom of educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Nor do we have complete freedom for the 
teacher or administrator. Teachers are dis- 
missed because of non-conformity to the 
loval political and social standards. Super- 
intendents of schools are under political 
pressure at many times. Springfield lost 
an able superintendent four years ago be- 
cause of the threat ‘‘to use the schools as 
a political football.’’ Massachusetts has 
had more politics in her schools in the last 
five years than in the preceding fifty. She 
lost a state superintendent, one of the ablest 
in the country, solely because of a gover- 
whim. Financial waste, perhaps 
vyalt, has been charged. Teachers who 
yesterday looked on their calling as an art, 
not a trade, to-day are joining labor unions 
to protect themselves and the schools. Dr. 
Atwood, state commissioner for Washing- 
ton, said recently that our schools are ‘‘in 
the grip of a perverted dictatorship’’; free- 
dom for the teacher, said he, demands labor 
union organizations, new tenure laws and 
real checks on arbitrary school boards. In 
our colleges charges are made that faculty 
lien are dismissed for their social and politi- 
cal beliefs. 

Ilow free dare we let the teacher be? 
What curbs must we impose in the class- 
Wisdom dictates some curtailment 
of complete freedom for the teacher—at 
least until the Utopian day when all teach- 
ers are all wise. In war time we can not 
allow public servants—and teachers are 
public servants—to threaten the govern- 
ment’s overthrow by complete freedom of 
In peace some judgment has 
to be imposed upon them from above. 
Wherever possible this curb should be local, 
not by legislation. Only in times of greatest 
emergency should the organized state im- 
pose its control over the freedom of speech 
0! a school teacher or professor. State oath 


nor’s 
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bills are complete failures in my opinion; 
they accomplish nothing toward securing 
greater loyalty or wisdom from teachers. 
The Supreme Court, in the Oregon School 
Law, asserted the American principle of 
non-interference. 

During the depression classroom freedom 
for the teacher has waned. Jobs were 
harder to get; teaching the truth as the 
community saw it, not as the teacher be- 
lieved it, became too often the part of wis- 
dom. At the same time honest doubts arose 
about the perfection of our social and eco- 
nomie organization and of our government. 
Under the able leadership of Professor 
Counts a large group of teachers began to 
urge the indoctrinization of pupils, stressing 
the failures in modern American life and 
urging consideration even by children of 
radical reforms. Personally, I think most 
of those thus minded are exceeding the free- 
dom of education in a democracy which is 
desirable. They are blind to the good points 
in American life to-day, as some of us who 
are more conservative overlook the failures. 
When Professor Kilpatrick, the present idol 
of school reformers, says, as he did this 
month, that the change in the Williams Col- 
lege presidency indicates autocratic usurpa- 
tion by the trustees, I disagree vigorously. 
I agree with him, however, when he says, 
as he did in July, that indoctrination of 
pupils is unwise, but that teachers must be 
free to develop critical intelligence in their 
pupils, particularly the older ones—an 
ability to see two sides of a question. To 
do this, said he, reasonable freedom within 
wise limits must be given the teacher. He 
should be free to vote as he wishes and to 
state publicly his political convictions. 
‘‘But,’’ says Professor Kilpatrick, ‘‘rights 
are never absolute. What the teacher says 
outside of school, and how he speaks and 
acts should all be done with due regard not 
only to the social issue at stake but also to 
the educative effect of his acts on the stu- 
dents under his ecare.’’ Personal conduct 
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which outrages local standards ends a 
teacher’s usefulness. One right now de- 
nied thousands of women teachers should 
be granted—marriage. Imposing a rule 
against this is a clear invasion of the indi- 
vidual teacher’s freedom, and is—in the 
name of an outworn economic theory—a 
definite handicap on the profession. In all 
such matters the test is: Does the freedom 
exercised make the teacher a better public 
servant or not? 

In the colleges, academic freedom is a live 
issue to-day. Yale and Harvard in the 
Jast few months have been in the headlines 
with cases of faculty changes which, it is 
charged, involved freedom of speech for the 
teachers concerned. During the past decade 
the Association of American University 
Professors has done much to give its mem- 
bers greater freedom and security ; in many 
cases the Association of American Colleges, 
composed of college presidents, has cooper- 
ated helpfully. In recent months there has 
been activity to organize school and college 
teachers within the American Federation of 
Labor ; even at Yale and Harvard there are 
such unions. Personally, I hope that 
teachers’ ‘‘rights’’ may be fairly protected 
without recourse to this method. Many 
eases of difficulty with academic freedom 
involve misunderstandings which would 
have been cleared up if the terms of the 
professor’s appointment and the responsi- 
bilities which he is asked to assume had 
been more clearly stated. Colleges which 
desire to stress certain Biblical or biological 
truths should clearly indicate this to all new 
appointees. I estimate that over half of all 
such cases in American colleges are based 
on such misunderstanding. 

President Ruthven of the University of 
Michigan in May stated that the threats to 
academic freedom were three: the inability 
and unwillingness of educators—teachers 
and administrators—to appreciate fully 
their responsibilities (which is really an- 
other way of saying ‘‘selfishness’’) ; politi- 
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cal control, under which a legislature jm. 
poses curbs that are unwise; and federa] 
interference through grants with strings 
attached. Many of our most thoughtfy| 
leaders in higher education are concerned 
about federal interference. Ex-President 
Angell has often spoken with real concerp 
about this threat, for privately controlled 
colleges are, said he, in jeopardy, too. 

The wise college administration, I think, 
ean safely grant a professor somewhat more 
freedom than may seem desirable, rather 
than publicly to curb him. A few profes. 
sors who irritate the president is a better 
situation than teachers who feel suppressed. 
President Neilson must have disagreed with 
many of Professor Barnes’s statements; 
oftentimes his mail, I am sure, was full of 
irate letters from alumnae. But he did not 
recommend dismissal; he felt, I imagine, 
that this irritation was one of the prices of 
true freedom at Smith College. If that 
spirit had not prevailed, Professor Fay 
might not have been free to write there his 
monumental study of the causes of the 
world war in which he concluded as a free 
scholarly historian that Germany was not 
alone in her guilt—a conclusion most unwel- 
comed then, but generally agreed to now. 
The best statement I know of on academic 
freedom came from President Lowell’s pen 
twenty years ago. Harvard was under 
severe criticism, particularly because she 
did not dismiss a great professor of psy- 
chology linked with our then enemy by ties 
of race and sympathy. Lowell’s statement 
deserves quotation rather fully: 


The teaching by the professor in his classroom on 
the subjects within the scope of his chair ought to 
be absolutely free. He must teach the truth as he 
has found it and sees it. This is the primary con- 
dition of academic freedom, and any violation of it 
endangers intellectual progress. .. . 

The gravest questions, and the strongest feelings, 
arise from action by a professor beyond his chosen 
field and outside of his classroom. Here he speaks 
only as a citizen. By appointment to a professor- 
ship he acquires no rights that he did not possess 











before; but there is a real difference of opinion on 
the question whether he loses any rights that he 
would otherwise enjoy. .:. 

In spite of the risk of injury to the institution, 
the objections to restraint upon what professors 
may say as citizens seem to me far greater than 
the harm done by leaving them free. In the first 
place, to impose upon the teacher in a university 
restrictions to which the members of other profes- 
sions, lawyers, physicians, engineers, and so forth 
are not subjected would produce a sense of irrita- 
tion and humiliation... . 

Furthermore, if a university or college censors 
what its professors may say, if it restrains them 
from uttering something that it does not approve, 
it thereby assumes responsibility for that which it 
permits them to say. This is logical and inevitable, 
but it is a responsibility which an institution of 
learning would be very unwise in assuming... . 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that all liberty 
and every privilege imply responsibilities. Profes- 
sors should speak in publie soberly and seriously, 
not for notoriety or self advertisement, under a 
deep sense of responsibility for the good name of 
the institution and the dignity of their profession. 
They should take care that they are understood to 
speak personally, not officially. When they so 
speak, and governing boards respect their freedom 
to express their sincere opinions as other citizens 
may do, there will be little danger that liberty of 
speech will be either misused or curtailed. 


If this be a fair picture of the facts as to 
freedom in education in our American 
democracy, the question arises: do we want 
such a condition to continue or shall we 
endeavor to change it? The snap judgment 
of the thoughtless idealist is: give us com- 
plete educational freedom. But I seriously 
doubt whether America is willing to pay the 
price. I am far from sure that complete 
freedom is desirable. Admitting injustices 
which must be righted, how much freedom 
do you want in your schools? Freedom 
is a dangerous tool; if you give it in a dic- 
tatorship, the dictator is soon murdered; 
if you give it to a group of thoughtless 
citizens, chaos may come; if you give it to 
criminals, murder and pillage result. Com- 
plete freedom is possible only in a Utopia. 
None of us has it in daily life. Laws tell 
ls what we must pay the government, how 
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we may drive our cars, what we may print 
or say. Democracy, depending on the mass 
not the individual, demands curbs on free- 
dom. The citizens of Tennessee believe they 
have a right to debar the theory of evolu- 
tion from their classrooms ; an all-wise Con- 
gress votes that the word ‘‘communism”’ 
must not be used by a Washington teacher ; 
the Massachusetts legislature forbids a 
teacher or professor to teach until he has 
sworn to support the state and national con- 
stitutions; the Supreme Court prevents a 
Yale professor from becoming a citizen be- 
cause he is unwilling to agree to go to war. 
In many states text-books are debarred 
which discuss doctrines or historical inter- 
pretations unwelcome to the citizenry. Gen- 
erous benefactors have given colleges in 
which certain ideas or ideals are to prevail ; 
those unwilling to conform are not admit- 
ted. The Protestant boy in a Catholic eol- 
lege who demands freedom from attending 
the religious instruction which the college 
requires, the Atheist in a Protestant college 
who demands freedom from _ required 
chapel, the Jewish boys who expect all the 
places in the first year of the medical school 
in a university built and endowed by Chris- 
tians—all these are demanding greater free- 
dom than society will permit. Too often 
you and I want freedom for ourselves, but 
do not want to give it to others. Democracy 
will end if complete freedom is given ; curbs 
are inevitable. Wisdom is needed to deter- 
mine where freedom shall be given, where 
withheld. 

To the limit of its ability, the state should 
provide freedom of educational opportu- 
nity. This does not mean a college education 
for all. I should ‘‘view with alarm,’’ as a 
real threat of democracy, a nation com- 
pletely college trained. All men may per- 
haps be created equal, but from the date of 
birth they differ in capacity and promise. 
Democracy would be wise if it could curb 
the education of thousands of our present 
school population. For hundreds of thou- 
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to-day a high-school training is 
largely a waste of time, a waste of publie 
funds. Weare so education-minded as a 
nation we refuse to see that education may 
be a waste, not an asset, for some of us. 
For those with ability, no barrier of pov- 
erty or race should exist. Private institu- 
tions are not required, even in the name of 
freedom, to open their doors completely. 
They have a right to limit their enrolment, 
and to limit it in part to a particular type 
of student. Too much of this limitation has 
existed in our private colleges in the past. 
If we were wiser, we would demand that 
those who can, pay the cost of their educa- 
tion, which would be $1,000 a year, not the 
present $400 charged as tuition. We would 
endeavor to admit more of a cross-section 
of American life, not all ‘‘nice boys,’’ not 
all scholarship holders. We would continue 
our unique American plan of higher eduea- 
tion—part independent in control, part 
supported and controlled by the state. We 
would be disturbed that last year our state 
institutions increased their receipts 21 per 
cent. over what they received in 1935, while 
privately controlled colleges increased 
theirs by only 5 per cent. We would hope 
in some way, perhaps by magic, our inde- 
pendent institutions could grow in useful- 
ness and resources more equally; instead, 
3 per cent. of them control one half of all 
the wealth in endowment and equipment of 
these non-state institutions. 

Finally, the test of freedom is its use. 
For what purpose do we wish racial barriers 
lessened, in what way will democracy 
prosper if greater freedom is given the 
teacher? Shall we indoctrinate the younger 
generation for a social reform? Can Ameri- 
can schools be used to remake America? 
Will more and better schooling lessen class 
differences? No amount of education will 
eliminate classes in our society. Indeed, 
ereater educational advantages accentuate 
the differences between people. The less 


sands 


_ you educate men, the more alike they are. 
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Untutored savages are more mass-minded 
than educated citizens in a democracy. If 
you want conformity, curb your educational 
opportunities. Every added day of school. 
ing separates John and Charles more; alike 
at birth perhaps, after years of instruction 
they differ completely. Democracy with 
educational freedom dooms social unifica- 
tion, promotes differences. Limit your 
admissions to higher institutions, as do 
Germany and Italy, if you want mass wni- 
formity. Give greater educational freedom 
and you get groups, divisions in your go- 
ciety. The goal of personal education is 
always competitive. What we try to do in 
the actual race of life is not to get ahead, 
but to get ahead of some one else. Rivalries 
and differences are inevitable. The greatest 
period of college establishment was found 
in the years when denominations vied with 
one another to establish their own colleges, 
under their control, teaching their doc- 
trines. Such colleges lived, in their strug- 
gling pioneer days, because men then 
believed that state-controlled institutions 
were ‘‘godless’’ and that in them their chil- 
dren would lose their faith. Mankind is so 
constituted that he sees the smaller group 
as larger than the whole of society. Democ- 
racy’s failures may be chiefly charged to 
our inability to see the whole. Social unity 
is a far, far away dim, distant goal; we 
need nearer objectives. Our group, our 
kind of people, our town, our state—these 
really concern us. Man in the mass, the 
state as a whole, lacks individuality, lacks 
social responsibility. Congress this month 
gave plenty of illustration of narrowed 
view-points—‘‘my’’ state’s welfare seen as 
more important than the nation’s. 

The free schools of democracy face an- 
other difficulty—their goal, objective, 1s 
vague. The schools of Russia, Germany 
and Italy have an immediate and ultimate 
aim that is kept in mind all the time. Free- 
dom’s greatest weakness is in its intangibil- 
ity. Democracy’s schools are training for 
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civic responsibility—what does that mean? 
Freedom stresses rights; fascism stresses 
obligations. It is always easier to arouse 
men, and even school pupils, when they are 
conscious of danger. To unify Germany 
and make her a world power from 1850 to 
1914—that was a goal that was visible; you 
could tell how far you were succeeding 
each year. To cure a defeated Germany of 
its inferiority complex among the nations, 
to make her powerful enough to impose her 
will on those who recently had defeated 
her—here is a bull’s eye all can see in 1937. 
But in demoeracy’s schools and colleges— 
how vague our objectives! How hard to 
vive the individual a true sense of his own 
social and civie responsibility. As long as 
time lasts, this will continue to be one of 
democraey’s gravest challenges. We deal 
with the mass; man in the mass, each un- 
willing to bear his own share of the burden 
—there is democracy’s danger. Are our 
schools and colleges meeting this challenge? 
Is the prospect for American democracy 
brighter in 1937 than a deeade, two decades, 
ago? We have inereased the amount of 
education given each individual tremen- 
dously ; is the future of democracy brighter 
asa result? I wish I were sure of a positive 
affirmative answer. 

The danger of training in freedom is that 
the individual stresses freedom ‘‘from,’’ 
not freedom ‘‘for.’’ I will fight, as my 
ancestors did, to achieve freedom from ex- 
ploitation by another nation. I will educate 
myself and work hard to remain free from 
exploitation by those around me. As a 
laborer I will organize and strike to gain 
freedom from tyrannical bosses and low 
wages. But will I exert one tenth of the 
saine energy to free others from exploita- 
tion? How honestly will I assume indi- 
vidual burdens, taxes, obligations entirely 
for iy neighbor’s good, to give him free- 
dom? Am I my neighbor’s keeper, en- 
trusted with his welfare, his freedom? 
When I fight to free myself from the robbers 
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on the Jericho road, I gain freedom for 
myself. What am I willing to do, as I go 
on my travels unharmed, to give freedom 
and safety and life to the man who has 
fallen among thieves threatening his free- 
dom? Democracy’s schools can breed 
thoughtless Levites or thoughtful Samari- 
tans. 

Here is, I believe, the heart of the matter. 
The school board wants freedom to carry 
out its wishes undisturbed by the citizen; 
does it equally desire freedom for service 
by the schools for democracy’s welfare? 
The school superintendent desires freedom 
from interfering boards, state officials, com- 
plaining taxpayers; is he equally devoted 
to freedom for his educational ideals? The 
college boy wants freedom from rules, from 
chapel, from requirements; is he as sin- 
cerely endeavoring to be free for his finest 
growth as a citizen? The college president 
seeks freedom from trustees whose ideas 
impede him ; the trustees wish freedom from 
the threat of taxation, from state oath bills, 
from pestiferous alumni; is their passion 
as keen in freedom for the college’s finest 
development as a servant of the best inter- 
ests of society? 

If we are concerned about freedom in our 
schools, three questions arise which we must 
face, not as critics of American educational 
freedom, but as thoughtful students of the 
problem : 

First: does an increase of educational 
opportunity mean better citizenship? The 
extension of educational opportunity on the 
secondary and college levels in three decades 
is amazing. Half of all the children of 
high-school age are in high school to-day ; 
one fifth of those between eighteen and 
twenty-one are students; one seventh of 
those of college age are enrolled in institu- 
tions of higher learning. The college 
graduate is more common in America to-day 
than was the high-school graduate thirty 
years ago. This lengthened ‘‘period of in- 
faney’’ is in keeping with our passion for 
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education ; no other nation dreams of giving 
such educational opportunities. Has it jus- 
tified itself? Is the cost in money spent 
and postponed entrance into jobs justified ? 
Is our standard of citizenship rising as our 
educational opportunities expand? What 
will the pressure to forbid employment to 
young people until they are sixteen do to 
our schools? ‘‘Have faith in education’’— 
surely. Is the education, however, the right 
kind? Are we miseducating thousands? 
For the president of a ‘‘private’’ college 
to raise such questions lays him open to the 
charge that he is not interested in the edu- 
cation of the average pupil, that he is 
opposed to democratic publie schools. Not 
so. Those of our leaders who have been 
most concerned with true democracy were 
convinced that educational opportunities 
could be wasted. Jefferson developed the 
most complete plan of educational selec- 
tiveness; he wanted all to have opportuni- 
ties to learn the fundamentals; after that, 
promise was to determine what opportuni- 
ties would be offered; those with talent 
were to have all that school and university 
could give, and at the expense of the state 
if necessary. Aristotle, father of most of 
our democratic principles, proposed the 
same general plan. 

Second: if we are wasting our present 
educational facilities, should we not either 
debar certain students from further school- 
ing, or, if they are to continue as the educa- 
tional wards of the state, develop a different 
type of training for them? Trade schools 
were once considered an answer to this 
problem ; little progress has been made with 
this type of education, partly due to the 
indifference, often opposition, of labor 
unions, who fear such schools will give 
employers cheap, wunorganizable labor. 
Psychologists have now devised tests of 
intellectual promise, hand adaptability and 
personality. While not infallible they are 
close enough to form the basis of a real 
selective process. To try to give a high- 
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school training to a child with an I.Q. under 
95 is a sheer waste. To think of college for 
a boy with ratings equal only to those of 
second-year high-school students is ridicu- 
lous. Yet we do it. Listen to Tildsley, one 
of the high officials in the New York City 
school system ; or read the Carnegie Report 
on college students in Pennsylvania. The 
question is a fair one: do we not need a 
method of testing students’ capabilities, and 
then use the results—devising new, less in- 
tellectual types of training for these incapa- 
ble of success in our existing institutions? 
Perhaps the CCC is a partial answer to this 
problem. 

The American Council on Education has 
just issued for the American Youth Com- 
mission a book by Professor Douglass, out- 
lining an ideal secondary school system for 
the United States. Briefly, it proposes at 
a total annual cost of one billion, which is 
50 per cent. of our present annual expendi- 
ture for public education, full-time training 
for all until sixteen and half-time attend- 
ance from sixteen to twenty-one. As to the 
type of schooling the author says: 

The schools we now have are not adapted to the 
needs of a great mass of non-scholarly youth, some 
idle, and many at work who should be devoting at 
least part of their time to education. Our present 
schools were never intended for this class of youth. 
They are too bookish, too intellectual, too imper- 
sonal, too far removed from problems of life, too 
difficult, and they provide too meagerly for the 
satisfaction of the desire for life-like experience. 
It is clear that the college preparatory and ‘‘high- 
brow’’ cultural and leisure training is suited 
neither to the needs nor the interests of this type 


of youth, who formerly were eliminated or went to 
work upon reaching the compulsory age limit. 


Third: must we not rely more in the 
future than we do now, on motives, per- 
sonality, indications of how a free schooling 
is to be used? Personality ratings are being 
developed rapidly; a decade hence they 
should be as reliable as intelligence ratings 
are to-day. Education is a liability to 
society, not an asset, if we give it to the 
completely selfish. An educated thief is a 
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much worse handicap to the state’s welfare 
than an illiterate one. Leopold and Loeb, 
untrained, or trained for social responsibil- 
ity, might not have become murderers. 
Aristotle insisted that the success of the 
state depended on the training and the 
motives of its citizens. From the ’teens on, 
personality changes vary very slightly. Dr. 
Link, in his best seller, ‘‘The Return to 
Religion,’’ makes this assertion: ‘‘There is 
no body of evidence that indicates any 
definite growth of character or personality 
as a result of higher education. There is a 
crowing body of evidence that no significant 
erowth in personality is brought about by 
such edueation. There is some good evi- 
dence that the contrary often occurs, and 
that the prolongation of formal education 
results in a deterioration of personality. ”’ 

A self-centered child becomes a grasping, 
selfish citizen. Personality reforms are ex- 
tremely rare. Professor Palmer of Harvard 
rightly defined the object of education as 
the development of ‘‘moving ideals for the 
cuidance of conduct’’—‘‘ideals’’ not ideas, 
‘conduct’? not thoughts. The safety of 
democracy depends on the hearts of its citi- 
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zens—out of the heart come the issues of 
democracy. How much are our free schools 
doing to test motives, to determine the offer- 
ing of more education on the basis of the use 
the learner intends to make of it? 

Freedom of education is an essential in a 
democracy. America has more of this pre- 
cious hard-won freedom than other nations. 
To preserve and expand it we must realize 
the limitations imposed. We must be wise, 
not blind. We can not have complete, indi- 
vidual freedom. Each of us must be curbed 
somewhat. The problem is to see that the 
curbs are wise, not selfish. Freedom of edu- 
cational opportunity has gained strikingly 
in the past few decades. The state must 
strive to give as great freedom as the indi- 
vidual’s promise, in brains and character, 
deserves. Race and color of skin should be 
no bar. Private institutions, independent 
of state control, should serve their con- 
stituency more fully and with less debar- 
ment of worthy applicants. Freedom for 
the teacher should be as complete as the 
state’s welfare can allow. When we have 
attained these ideals, freedom in democratic 
education will be assured. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


REPORT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
ON HEALTH IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

A RECENT bulletin issued by the Health Or- 
ganization of the League of Nations contains a 
report by a group of European experts in 
hygiene setting forth impressions which they 
gained in the course of a visit to the United 
States during 1935. The report, which is sum- 
marized as follows in The British Medical Jour- 
nal, is mainly coneerned with public health in 
its relation to the social problems which have 
lately been engaging the attention of adminis- 
trators in the Union: 


After an introductory reference to the geograph- 
ical, economic, racial and other features of the 
country, notice is taken of the prevalence of cer- 
tain disease conditions, and the recommendations 


of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care are 
cited. The federal, state and local authority 
agencies for the protection of the public health are 
passed in formal review. It is observed that in 
America compulsory pasteurization does not meet 
with such strong opposition as it has encountered 
in Great Britain and Denmark. During their stay 
in Chicago the visitors were confronted with sani- 
tary problems which were new to them, including 
the existence of by-passes between pure and raw 
water supplies. Of the articles devoted to selected 
topies one is concerned with the social security 
movement, the need for which was thrown into high 
relief by the economic depression which reached 
its crisis in 1933. In this connection the report 
quotes President Roosevelt ’s message to Congress. 
‘“People,’’ he said, ‘‘want decent homes; they 
want to locate them where they can engage in pro- 
ductive work; and they want some safeguard 
against misfortune.’’ A committee appointed by 
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the President made useful recommendations, which 
were substantially incorporated in the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935. This Act established a system 
of Federal grants to States for the promotion of 
welfare services not only by way of old-age pen- 
sions and unemployment allowances but also, in 
the domain of health, by the development of ma- 
ternity and child welfare activities and of schemes 
for crippled, homeless and neglected children. It 
made provision also for assisting states and local 
authorities to establish and maintain adequate gen- 
eral public health standards, including the training 
of personnel for state and local health work. An- 
other article in the report deals with the teaching 
of preventive medicine in the medical curriculum. 
It is stated that there is in America a lively appre- 
ciation of the importance of instruction of this 
kind, but that in the time available to the visitors 
what extent the 
The medical 


it was difficult to determine to 
idea received practical application. 
examination of entrants, they say, as carried out 
at some universities, followed by periodical exami- 
nations, may convey to*the student’s mind some 
dim suggestion of a preventive purpose, but at cer- 
tain American medical schools special methods 
have been devised to bring him face to face with 
the morbific environment of the patient upon whose 
case he is preparing his clinical report. He is made 
to demonstrate to himself that, given adequate 
preventive measures, his patient in all probability 
would not have been stricken at that time with 
the particular disease from which he is suffering. 
The report adds that this method of ‘‘clinical case 
studies,’’ as it has been called at Vanderbilt and 
Yale, has had the remarkable effect of inspiring 
the student of medicine at these universities with 


enthusiasm for public health. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR HAROLD L. ICKES 
has announced that Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Edueation, has mailed 
letters to all state boards for vocational educa- 
tion requesting certain information on a basis of 
which he would be able to issue certificates of 
allotment to the treasury of the United States 
for such portions of the appropriations made by 
the Congress under the George-Deen Act as the 
states can properly and usefully spend during 
the fiscal year. The George-Deen Act, author- 
izing appropriations of funds to be distributed 
to the states for vocational edueation, is an act 
further extending the program originated by the 
Federal Government in 1917 for a cooperative 
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program of vocational education between the 
Federal Government and the states, commonly 
known as the Smith-Hughes Act. 

One of the basie provisions of the Smith. 
Hughes Act, which also governs the operation 
of the George-Deen Act, is that each year the 
Department of the Interior shall annually aseey- 
tain whether the states are using or are prepared 
to use the money received by them in accordance 
with the provisions of the act. Heretofore the 
practice has been to accept evidence from the 
states that they had provided the legal machinery 
to make use of the funds, whereupon the full 
allotments provided by the appropriations were 
sent them. Any illegal expenditures and unex- 
pended balances then remained: in the state 
treasuries at the end of the fiseal year. 

It has been decided, before certifying the 
states for their allotments, to ascertain the 
amounts of money they will properly and use- 
fully spend during the year for efficiently man- 
aged programs, under the provisions of the act. 
Under this changed procedure, such portions of 
the appropriations as would normally be held 
as unexpended balances in the state treasuries 
at the end of this fiseal year will now be retained 
in the Federal Treasury. 

As soon as the information requested by the 
Commissioner of Edueation has been received 
from the states and examined, certificates of al- 
lotment may be issued. During the year, field 
agents of the Office of Education will check the 
proposed programs and actual expenditures in 
the states through personal investigation. This 
procedure has been developed in line with the 
policy of the Government in providing funds 
for needed and economically administered pro- 
grams of vocational education, while at the same 
time respecting the sound cooperative relation- 
ship which exists between the states and the 
Federal Government in problems pertaining to 
the further development of education. 


REGISTRATION AT SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 


THe Office of Education reports that this 
autumn 33,000,000 children and adults will be 
admitted to the schools and colleges. Hlemen- 
tary schools will enroll about 22,500,000 pupils, 
high schools approximately 6,500,000 and uni- 
versities and colleges about 1,250,000. Ail other 
schools enroll 2,750,000. 
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State reports show a slight but steady decrease 
each year since 1930-31 in public elementary- 
agi enrolments, a reflection of the falling 
pirth rate. This year again a decrease in num- 
her of elementary school pupils may be expected. 
There has been a decrease of 1,000,000 elemen- 
tary school pupils sinee 1929-30. 

High-school enrolments in the United States 
have virtually doubled every ten years since 
1890. The high-school enrolment of 203,000 
pupils in 1890 has climbed to more than 6,500,- 
000, Nevertheless, the percentage of increase 
in publie high-school registration has begun to 
decline, although the total number of students 
in secondary schools is still on the upward trend. 
There are now about 1,735,000 more students in 
high school than there were in 1929-30. 

Registration of students in colleges and uni- 
versities, in all probability, will be the largest 
on record. Institutions for higher edueation 
register nearly 1,000 students per 100,000 popu- 
lation, or about one in every hundred. It is 
pointed out, however, that although the increase 
in college and university enrolments since 1900 
las been marked, the inerease has been less 
marked than that of the high schools. In fact 
the percentage of high-school graduates entering 
college has been decreasing sinee 1900. 

Instructors in publie and private schools num- 
ber 1,020,000. For the country as a whole there 
is one man teacher to every five women teachers. 
From 1930 to 1934, however, the number of men 
teachers in the publie schools inereased in all but 
two or three states. 

During the last two years nine states have 
added an additional year of teacher preparation 
to the minimum requirements for certification of 
teachers. Six states have 
raised the minimum requirements for high- 
school teacher certification. Graduates of teach- 
ers colleges and normal schools are again finding 


elementary school 


Salaries, while very low in many 
communities, are in general back to pre-depres- 
sion levels in most of the states. The average 
salary of city school teachers is $1,735, and of 


positions. 


America’s one-room school house is disappear- 
lig at the rate of seven or eight a day in favor 
ol the more modern and frequently larger school 
Nevertheless, there are still 133,000 
one-room school houses throughout the country. 


building. 
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One-room school teachers receive $517 a year 
(meaian salary) for their services. 

Through Public Works Administration grants 
and loans, communities will be assisted this year 
in eliminating many school houses that are 
“hazardous to life, safety, or health of children,” 
and which, in many instances, provide poor 
facilities for both instruction and _ learning. 
Also, a number of school and other educational 
buildings, erected with the aid of the Publie 
Works Administration, will be ready for oceu- 
paney this year. 


MOTION-PICTURES FOR CHILDREN 
AT THE FIELD MUSEUM, 
CHICAGO 


THE James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond 
Foundation has announced its annual autumn 
series of free motion-picture programs for chil- 
dren, to be presented on Saturday mornings 
during October and November, in the James 
Simpson Theater of Field Museum of Natural 
History. There will be nine programs in all, 
including thirty-two films, of which twenty-one 
will have talking and other sound effects, and 
the balance will be silent films. The subjects 
include natural history, travel, adventure, Amer- 
ican history and winter sports. 

A program will be given each Saturday be- 
ginning on October 2. There will be two show- 
ings of the films at each entertainment, one be- 
ginning at 10 a.m., and one at 11. Several 
children can be accommodated at 
They may come alone, accom- 


thousand 
each program. 
panied by parents or other adults, or in groups 
from schools and other centers. The titles of 
the films to be presented are as follows: 


‘The Haunted House,’’ ‘‘Su-lin, the Panda,’’ 
‘“Top o’ the Morning’’ and ‘‘Cats and More 
Cats.’’ 

‘*Ocean Currents’’ and ‘‘The Adventures of Co- 
lumbus. ’’ 

‘‘Hawaiian Songs and Daneces,’’ ‘‘The Strange 
Glow worm’’ and ‘‘Zitari—A Famous Maya 
Legend. ’’ 

‘*Grass—A Story of Persia,’’ ‘‘ Aboard a Clipper 
Ship’’ and ‘‘How Nature Protects Animals.’’ 

‘‘The Semang and His Poisoned Arrows,’’ ‘‘The 
Todas of the Nilgiri Hills,’’ ‘‘The Nightin- 
gale’’ and ‘‘A Visit to Greenfield Village.’’ 

‘¢The Wild Turkey,’’ ‘‘ Housekeeping at the Zoo,’’ 
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‘*On a South Sea Shore’’ and ‘‘ Under-water 
Champions. ’’ 

‘*Story of the Clouds,’’ ‘‘The Adventures of 
Daniel Boone,’’ ‘‘Blazing a New Trail,’’ 
‘*The Capture by Indians,’’ ‘‘The Escape.’’ 

‘‘Fun on the Ice,’’ ‘‘Desert Demons,’’ ‘‘ Thrills 
of Skiing’’ and ‘‘The Toy Shop.’’ 


The museum will present its sixty-eighth free 
course of lectures on science and travel for 
adults on Saturday afternoons during October 
and November. In all, nine lectures, illustrated 
with motion-pictures and stereopticon slides will 
be given. Among the scientific men who have 
been engaged for this series are the Arctie ex- 
plorer, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, and Dr. Forest 
Ray Moulton, permanent secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Sei- 
ence, formerly professor of astronomy at the 
University of Chicago. The first lecture will 
be given on Saturday afternoon, October 2, and 
is entitled “Glimpses of American Wild Life,” 
by C. J. Albrecht, ofthe department of zoology 
of the museum. Mr. Albrecht has returned to 
Chicago after spending the summer in the Pribi- 
lof Islands off the coast of Alaska, where he col- 
lected specimens of seals for a proposed new 
habitat group. 


EXPOSITION OF THE BUFFALO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

AN exposition of the Buffalo Publie Schools 
will be held on October 28, 29 and 30, at the 
Field Artillery Armory. This will be a pano- 
rama of the work of the schools in a setting of 
color, lights and flags that will give a complete 
picture of what is being accomplished in the 
field of education in the city. Dr. Robert T. 
Bapst is superintendent of schools and Charles 
P. Atwood is associate superintendent. 

The theme of the exposition will be “The Buf- 
falo Publie Schools at Work,” and, while its 
chief purpose is to interpret the work of the 
schools for the community, it is expected to 
bring to the serious attention of the public the 
fact that every dollar spent for education in 
Buffalo returns a large dividend to its citizens. 

The Executive Board of the Buffalo Teachers’ 
Federation is giving moral and financial support 
to the project, and is making it a part of its 
educational interpretation program. The Board 
of Education and the superintendent of schools 
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have officially endorsed the effort, and the entire 
personnel and equipment of the department has 
been placed at the disposal of the Exeeutiye 
Board of School Interpretation, appointed py 
Dr. Bapst to plan and execute details. , 

The exposition will be open for three days— 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, October 28, 29 
and 30, from 10:00 a.m. to 11:00 P.M. The 
formal opening by the superintendent of schools, 
the Board of Edueation and guests from the 
State Department of Education as well as from 
neighboring cities will be held at 7:00 o’elock 
on the evening of Thursday, October 28. 

Special attractions are being planned by con- 
mittees on physical education, music and as- 
sembly for every afternoon and evening. These 
will be scheduled at 2:30 and 7:30 P.M. in the 
assembly room, and a mass demonstration on 
the stage in the center of the Armory at 3:30 and 
9 o’clock P.M. 

The entire drill area of the Armory will be 
given over to the exposition (about 71,000 square 
feet of floor space) most of which will be de- 
voted to displays from the various schools. The 
hall will be bordered with commercial exhibits 
of school supplies and equipment arranged in an 
attractive decorative setting. 

The Central Motif, the large area in the center 
of the Armory, will be an avenue of flags. Dis- 
plays of various types of work will be exhibited 
in a historical development of the Buffalo School 
Department—Buffalo appointed its first super- 
intendent of schools in 1837. Model classrooms 
will also be displayed showing the different 
phases of school work. A selection of repro- 
ductions of works of art, classified by grades, 
will be placed on the walls of the assembly room 
on the mezzanine floor of the Armory. There 
will be shown, daily, a motion-picture film “A 
Day in the Buffalo Public Schools” depicting 
graphically the activities included in a typical 
daily program which will reflect the cardinal 
objectives of education as outlined by the super- 
intendent. 

A forty-page “Pictorial Review” portraying 
the diversity of services offered by the Board of 
Education and entitled “90,000 Children in 
Action” will be published and on sale for 4 
nominal sum in the schools and at the Armory. 

The Visitation Schedule is as follows: Octo- 
ber 28, public visitation of schools. October 29, 








morning, Visual Edueation Section Meeting; 
afternoon, New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion—Western Zone; evening, visiting teachers. 
October 30, morning public visitation, civie or- 
canizations; afternoon, parochial and private 
<chools; evening, sponsoring agencies. 


CHANGES AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

Wirn a new retirement and pension plan to 
take effect this year, major faculty changes are 
to oceur at Indiana University during the pres- 
ent academie year. A number of acting heads 
of departments have been named and the Board 
of Trustees is at present searching for a suc- 
cessor to President Emeritus William Lowe 
Bryan, who resigned last summer after 35 years 
of service to the university. 

Dean Herman B. Wells, of the School of 
Business Administration, is serving as acting 
president. Professor C. W. Barker has been 


selected as acting dean of the School of Business 
Administration. Other acting department heads 
recently named by the Board of Trustees include: 


Dr. Paul Weatherwax, botany, who succeeds Dr. 
D. M. Mottier, retired; Dr. K. P. Williams, 
mathematies, sueeeeding Dr. 8. C. Davisson, who 
has retired but who will teach mathematics for 
the first semester, and Dr. R. R. Ramsey, phys- 
ics, professor in the department for many years, 
who will replace Dr. Arthur L. Foley, who has 
retired as head of the department but who will 
continue his research at the university. Miss 
Georgia Finley will be head of the department 
of home economies, sueceeding Dr. Mabel Well- 
man, who has resigned. 

New appointments include: Professor Adolph 
Zucker as head of the German department, suc- 
ceeding Dr. B. J. Vos, resigned. David A. 
Rothrock has retired as professor of mathematics 
and one of the two deans of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, but will remain as director of ad- 
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missions for the first semester of the current 
academic year. Other resignations include: U. 
H. Smith, bursar since 1908; Hannah Book, 
psychology; Sidney Hacker and H. T. Davis, 
mathematics; Ralph Furst, social service; De- 
Witt T. Mullett, military; Carl W. F. Osthaus, 
German, and Mary Roddy, physical education 
for women. 

There will be twenty-nine new faculty mem- 
bers this year. They are as follows: Melvin 
Anshen, Harvard; Donald Blankertz, Michigan; 
H. G. Fraine, Minnesota; W. C. Greenough, 
Harvard; Harold Haas, Minnesota; George 
Steiner, Pennsylvania; Robert Walden, Iowa; 
Arthur Weimer, Chicago, and Ralph Swick, 
Indiana, all in the School of Business Adminis- 
tration. Ivan V. Snyder has been transferred 
from the department of economies to the School 
of Business Administration, and Donald E. 
Bowen will return to teach business courses. 

Other new faculty members are: Robert Allen, 
DePauw, and Robert Milisen, Iowa, of the de- 
partment of English; Jean Bell, Cleveland, and 
Helen Grant, Wisconsin, physical education for 
women, and Samuel Braden, Clausin Hadley 
and T. A. Miller in the department of economics. 
Casper Dahle, Iowa, has been added to the fac- 
ulty of the School of Education; Samuel Dun- 
lop, Sehenectady, N. Y., military department; 
Louis Green, Chicago, and Marvin G. Moore, 
mathematics; Herbert Hazel, Harvard, and 
Hugh Hunter, Indiana, physies; Robert Hill, 
Yale, anatomy; Charles Lundin, Harvard, his- 
tory; Henry Veatch, Harvard, philosophy; H. 
deV. Velten, German; Frank L. Sweetzer, Co- 
lumbia, sociology, and Frank Edmondson, Har- 
vard, astronomy. 

Dr. John B. Dutcher, professor of physics, 
died in July, after being a member of the 
faculty for 30 years. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Roswett Gray Ham, third president of 
Mount Holyoke College, was formally inducted 
into office at the opening convocation of the one 
hundred and first academic year on September 
“3. He was elected to the presidency in June, 
1936, and took up the work on J uly 1 following 


the retirement of Dr. Mary E. Woolley, who had 


been president of the university for nearly 
thirty-seven years. 

Dr. FreDERICK W. SuiP.ey, for the past five 
years dean of the College of Liberal Arts, has 
been appointed dean of the School of Graduate 
Studies at Washington University, St. Louis. 
He succeeds Dr. Otto Heller, who has retired 
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atter holding the position for twenty-four years. 
Dr. Walter E. MeCourt, assistant chancellor, 
will be dean of the college while retaining his 
present duties. 


Dr. ALberT Britt, who recently retired from 
the presidency of Knox College, has joined the 
faculty of Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
He will lecture on history and literature. Dr. 
Ralph Halstead Parker, of the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed librarian. 


Dr. GRANVILLE H. TrIPLETT, member of the 
department of economics of the University of 
Maryland, has been appointed head of the new 
School of Business Administration at Loyola 
College. He will continue his instruction at the 
University of Maryland, lecturing there three 
times each week. 


Hervey D. Horcukiss, who has spent the last 
three years at Cornell University studying for 
the degree of doctor gf philosophy, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of economics 
and business administration at Dakota Wesleyan 
University, S. Dak. 

Dr. Evinor L. Bree, assistant professor of 
public health nursing, has been appointed chair- 
man of the recently organized department of 
publie health nursing at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


AMERICAN University, Washington, D. C., 
has announced the following full-time appoint- 
the School: Dr. Louis C. 
Hunter, formerly of Smith College and St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, will be professor of 
American history; Dr. Rudolf A. Clemen, for- 
merly president of Whitman College, will be 
head of the new program in national resources; 
Dr. Caroline Ware, who has taught at Vassar 
College and Sarah Lawrence College, has been 


ments in Graduate 


appointed associate professor of social history 
and social economy; Dr. John W. MeConnell 
has been added to the faculty in the special 
program in social security administration, and 
Dr. Allen J. Fisher has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of economics and business ad- 
ministration. 

NEWLY appointed professors, together with 
their assignments, at the Graduate School of St. 
John’s College, New York, include: Dr. Paul 
Ketrick, formerly of the Graduate School of 
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Catholic University, Washington, to the depart. 
ment of English; Dr. Hubert Muerer, former|y 
of the department of economies of Catholic Uy). 
versity, to the social science department; Dy. 
A. F. Kovacs, from the University of Chicago, 
to the European history division of the depart. 
ment of history; Professor Joseph A. James, 
formerly head of the department of modern |p. 
guages at Potomac State College, West Virginia, 
to the department of modern foreign languages, 
Dr. Felix M. Gatz, conductor of the Philhar- 
moni¢ Orchestra of Berlin, will give courses jn 
esthetics and music appreciation. 


At the Teachers College of Fordham Univer. 
sity, Dr. Francis Crowley, formerly of St. Louis 
University, who was recently appointed pro- 
fessor of education, has been assigned to special 
research in the dean’s office. John Collins has 
joined the department of history; William 
Hines, the department of English, and James 
Kearney and Emilio Calvacea, the department 
of modern languages. 

Dr. J. W. WRIGHTSTONE, research associate at 
the Institute of School Experimentation, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the faculty of the Bureau 
of Edueational Research of the Ohio State 
University. 

Dr. RicHMonD P. MILLER has resigned his 
position as assistant to the president of Girard 
College to become director of the Centenary 
Fund and director of religious interests at the 
Friends Central School, Philadelphia. 


Dr. Ratpx E. Duapae, formerly superinten- 
dent of schools at Toledo, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed to a similar position at Portland, Ore. 
He succeeds Charles A. Rice, who has resigned 
after twelve years of service. 


Dr. Ernest J. BECKER, who has been prin- 
cipal of the Western High School, Baltimore, for 
sixteen years, will retire on October 1. He has 
been connected with the school system for nearly 
forty years. 

Dr. ALAN VALENTINE, president of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, and Dr. James Laurence 
Meader, president of the Russell Sage College a! 
Troy, have been named members of the New 
York State Examinations Board. Other mem- 
bers appointed are: M. Smith, of the Hutchin- 
son High School, Buffalo, and John F. MeNeill, 
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{ Erasmus Hall, Brooklyn. Appointments by 
bo yevents included: Academy Advisory Coun- 
|The Rev. William R. Charles, of the Vin- 
contian Institute, Albany; Dr. John M. Sayles, 

Milnes High School, Albany; Hugh H. 
Stewart, of the Davis High School, Mount 
Vernon. Industrial Edueation Council—Mark 
\. Daley, of Buffalo, and James 8S. Thomas, of 
Potsdam. Agricultural Education Council 
Roy P. MePherson, of Leroy. Physically Handi- 
eapped Children’s Council—Walter J. Lyneh, 
ot New York City. Apprentice Training Coun- 
«il—Mrs. Betty Hawley, of New York City. 
Board of Medical Examiners—Dr. Randolph 


4] 
ol the 





West, of New York City. 

Dr. ALBert R. Mann was the guest of honor 
it the annual farm dinner of Jerome D. Bar- 
nun, publisher of the Post Standard, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Three hundred guests, including 


leaders of forty-five agricultural organizations, 
state departments and educational institutions, 
tribute. Dr. Mann was for 
dean of the New York State 
of Agriculture and became _ provost 
of Cornell University in 1931. He resigned 
last June to beeome vice-president and di- 
rector for southern education of the General 
Education Board. Speakers at the dinner in- 
cluded Governor Herbert H. Lehman; Dr. Lib- 
erty Ilyde Bailey, of Ithaca, formerly dean and 
director ef the State College of Agriculture; 
Louis J. Taber, of Columbus, Ohio, master of 
the National Grange; Dr. Harlan H. Horner, 
of Albany, assistant commissioner of education, 
and Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., formerly presi- 
dent of the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety. The speakers were introduced by Edward 
S. Foster, secretary of the New York State Farm 
Bureau Federation and of the State Agricultural 
Conference Board. 


joined in the 
fifteen years 


College 


ELevATION of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, to the rank 
! Grand Cross in the French Legion of Honor, 
the highest division of the order, has been an- 
nounced, Dr, Butler was named an officer in the 
Legion of Honor in 1906, commander in 1912 
and grand officer in 1921. 

THe Susan Miller Dorsey School in Los An- 
zeles was dedicated on September 10. Mrs. 
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the Los Angeles city schools, was present at the 
dedication exercises and gave an address on 
“Present and Future Education.” 


Dr. Mitprep H. McAresr, president of Welles- 
ley College, and Dr. Homer Price Rainey, di- 
rector of the American Youth Commission, will 
be the principal speakers at a convocation of 
educational leaders at Oberlin College on Octo- 
ber 8, honoring the centennial of co-eduecation 
and the entrance of women into education on the 
college level. 


Dr. Apa Louise Comstock, president of Rad- 
cliffe College, will address the fifteenth annual 
convention of the Association of Bank Women 
in Boston on October 11. 


Dr. Moritz A. GrIGER, chairman of the de- 
partment of philosophy at Vassar College, died 
on September 10 at the age of fifty-seven years. 
Professor Geiger became associated with Vassar 
College during the academic year 1933-34, after 
he was expelled from Germany, where he was 
professor at the University of Gottingen. 


Dr. Lovis N. Witson, for forty years li- 
brarian of Clark University until he retired 
with the title of emeritus in 1929, died on Sep- 
tember 12 at the age of eighty years. Dr. 
Wilson wrote a biography of G. Stanley Hall, 
the first president of Clark University, with 
whom he was associated from the time of the 
founding of the college in 1889 until Dr. Hall’s 
death in 1924. Dr. Wilson also compiled a bib- 
liography of child study. 


Dr. J. C. ArmMstTrONG, for many years libra- 
rian of William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo., 
died on September 15 at the age of eighty-nine 
years. He had been active up to the time of his 
death. 


Proressor Errett WEIR McD1ArmiD, head of 
the department of philosophy at Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, died on September 5 
at the age of sixty years. 


THE Progressive Education Association will 
hold a conference on secondary-sehool curricula 
from October 1 to 3 at the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, to hear the results of a three- 
year study of the subject. Those attending the 
conference will attempt to adapt the findings 
of the study to their local problems. The con- 
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ference will be divided into eight sections for 
group discussion. General sessions of the entire 
conference will be held the first thing each 
morning. The conference will be led by Dr. 
V. T. Thayer, chairman of the commission on 
secondary schools; Dr. Caroline Zachry, chair- 
man of the commission on adolescents’ study; 
Dr. Alice V. Keliher, chairman of the commis- 
sion on human relations, and Dr. Ralph Tyler, 
chairman of the committee on evaluation. 


An American Association of Applied Psy- 
chologists was organized at Minneapolis on Au- 
gust 30 and 31. It succeeds the Association of 
Consulting Psychologists and will continue the 
Jvurnal of that society, but consists of four 
sections covering the chief fields of application 
of psychology. About four hundred psycholo- 
gists were in attendance at the organization 
Dr. Douglas Fryer, of New York 
University, was chosep president. Dr. Horace 
B. English, of the Ohio State University, execu- 
tive secretary, and Dr. Edward B. Greene, of 
the University of Michigan, treasurer. The 
section chairmen chosen were: Clinical, Dr. 
Andrew W. Brown, of the Institute of Juvenile 
Research of Illinois; Consulting, Dr. Richard 
H. Paynter, Long Island University; Hduca- 
tional, Dr. P. M. Symonds, Columbia University ; 
Industrial and Business, Dr. H. E. Burtt, the 
Ohio State University. 


meetings. 


“Das Deutsche Haus” and “Le Foyer,” two 
new language houses at Mount Holyoke College, 
will serve as social centers for the German and 
the French life of the community during the 
coming academic year. Accommodations for 
about fifteen undergraduates are provided in 
each of the two halls. Mrs. Hilde K. Held, as- 
sistant professor of German language and liter- 
ature, will be in charge of the German house, 
and Miss Nellie Neilson, chairman of the de- 
partment of history and political science, will 
be in charge of “Le Foyer.” Students living in 
the two houses will carry on their conversations 
in German or French. Other undergraduates 
will share the language opportunities by visiting 
the houses as dinner guests or by taking part in 
special teas and parties throughout the year. 
Faculty members from the language depart- 
ments at Mount Holyoke will be frequent guests 
of the students. Miss Catherine P. Robinson, 
the newly appointed dean of residence, who re- 
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cently resigned her position as assistant direetoy 
of the foreign study group at the University of 
Delaware, will take an active part in the social 
life of the language houses. 


The Montreal Daily Star reports that the 
financial problems of the University of Montreal 
were the cause of a special session of the 
Duplessis Cabinet in Quebee on September 9 
as a result of which it is reported that the Hon, 
Albini Paquet, Provincial Secretary and Min- 
ister of Health, has been assured by his eol- 
leagues that the sum of $600,000 will be voted 
by the Provincial Government for the most 
pressing needs of the university. 


A YOUTH training program, involving the sum 
of $500,000, has been signed between the Domin- 
ion and Ontario Governments, according to the 
Canadian press. The agreement calls for an 
even division of expenditure by the two govern- 
ments, with Ontario paying administration costs. 
Among the projeets which have been approved, 
after examination by the National Employment 
Commission, are: Forest conservation work to 
provide a practical course for 350; technical 
training in mining, to be given in the technical 
schools of Northern Ontario to a group of fifty; 
rural training, providing practical course in sub- 
jects related to agriculture. Provision is being 
made to give farm training to 500; industrial 
apprenticeship to help train young men or 
women in skilled or semi-skilled employment, 
and urban technical occupational training to 
help young people to fit themselves for employ- 
ment. 


A pispatcH to The New York Times states 
that Governor Blanton Winship of Puerto Rico 
on his return from a visit to Washington stated 
that plans worked out for Federal aid to the 
schools calling for the expenditure of $36,000,- 
000 in six years largely for construction had 
been submitted to President Roosevelt. The 
plan was prepared by Commissioner of Educa- 
tion José M. Gallardo, to whom the President, 
in his letter of appointment, expressed a strong 
wish that the American citizens of the island 
become bilingual as rapidly as possible through 
stressing English instruction. With less than 
half the children of school age in school because 
of an inadequacy of facilities, Mr. Gallardo has 
found the first need to be the extension of phys- 
ical equipment. 
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Tue warfare between China and Japan has 
kept schools closed throughout nearly all China, 
according to a dispateh of the Associated Press. 
Normally they would have been opened on Sep- 
tember 6. In Shanghai foreign and Chinese edu- 
cational authorities alike decided that the haz- 


ards of travel and of assembling large numbers’ 


of children in one place were too great for the 
300,000 children who would normally attend the 
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schools. The dispatch stated that elsewhere in 
China hundreds of institutions, both native and 
foreign, have announced that they would make 
no further effort to reopen until war dangers 
have passed. It is said that one of the most con- 
spicuous sufferers has been the Shanghai Ameri- 
ean School in the French concession, which is 
attended by more than five hundred American 
children from throughout the Orient. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


IS PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ON THE 
WANE? 

THe educational world has been stirred this 
year by the retirement of William Heard Kil- 
patrick, a great teacher highly esteemed by thou- 
sands of American teachers. Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
retirempnt is especially significant because he, 
together with Dr. John Dewey, has been most 
commonly associated with the progressive move- 
ment in American edueation. As is well known, 
this movement was a reaction against academic 
teaching. In academic teaching, the teacher and 
the subject-matter dominate, and learning is for 
the most part a memorizing or “pouring in” 
Progressive educators, on the other 
hand, following the leadership of Dewey and 
Kilpatrick, have great faith in the power of in- 
telligence and in the ability of the common man 
to solve life problems through refleetive think- 
ing. They have maintained not only that edu- 
cation should be eoneerned with solving life 
problems, but that the school is a part of society 
and of life itself. For example, Kilpatrick has 
recently said, “I wish our people, young and old, 
to realize that if they learn anything, they must 
live that very thing.” Furthermore, “they must 
learn it all over through thinking, feeling and 
bodily response.” Thus learning is a matter of 
living and action as well as understanding. 
Learning is not memorizing or repetition. 
Knowledge is essentially experimental and is 
arrived at through the solving of life problems 
and through active learning processes. John 
Dewey especially has emphasized that “the 
school is primarily a social institution. Edu- 
cation being a social process, the school is 
simply that form of community life in which 
all those agencies are concentrated which will be 
most effective in bringing the child to share in 
the inherited resourees of the race, and to use 


process. 


his own powers for social ends.” Problem-solv- 
ing, action, the integration of school and society 
and experimental, realistic learning have char- 
acterized progressive educational thought. 

Progressive education, which recommends 
“learning by doing,” has been subject to much 
criticism. For example, there is the story of 
the lady who once visited a progressive school. 
In the first classroom several boys were hitting 
each other with sticks and some were reeling 
around in a strange fashion. “Oh,” eried the 
visitor, “these boys are hurting each other, and 
some of them are behaving as though they were 
drunk.” The teacher calmly replied, “Of course, 
they are drunk and soon they will be sick. You 
see, they are studying the Whiskey Rebellion.” 
After a moment’s pause, the teacher continued, 
“Would you care to visit the class studying the 
Murders in the Rue Morgue?” Inherent in this 
story is the criticism that realistic education is 
not always possible, that education and life can 
not always coincide. In recent years the prob- 
lem method of teaching has been declining in 
popularity, and it is possible that certain types 
of progressive teaching may be on the wane. 
In that case the retirement of Dr. Kilpatrick 
may signify more than the departure of a great 
educational leader. It may portend the decline 
of the movement he represents. 

It seems to me that in some respects progres- 
sive teaching principles, fine though they may 
be, are in conflict with certain powerful social 
trends. The educational theorist must not ignore 
these trends; they must be the main ground on 
which his theory is based. Otherwise it par- 
takes of that unreality which it is the purpose 
of the progressive educator to avoid. 

What are these social trends which seem to 
conflict with progressive teaching principles? 
First there is the strong tendency in business, in 
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government and in social life generally toward 
greater centralization. This trend has moved 
like a giant wave for at least thirty-five years, 
pushing us toward bigger businesses controlled 
by fewer people, toward enlargement of the 
powers of the Federal government and toward 
the nationalization of problems such as those 
of crime, health, housing, educational opportu- 
nity, unemployment, labor, business depressions 
and the conservation of natural resources. Be- 
cause of the broad scope and national extent of 
these problems, it is becoming harder and harder 
for individuals as individuals to do anything 
significant about the really important American 
problems. Thus if the individual child is to 
learn by a thinking-action process, the scope of 
this learning will be very limited. The real prob- 
lems are national in scope and require organiza- 
tion for effective action. But young people can 
not organize on a wide scale without arousing 
the consternation of both educators and business 
men. Witness, for instance, the many obstrue- 
tions faced by the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy and similar student organizations to-day 
and in the past. Adult groups have had to fight 
physical battles for the right to organize and to 
act on national issues. Young people find it even 
more difficult to learn by organization and action. 

It is possible, of course, to confine action to an 
individual and local community basis. But when 
it is so confined it may become weak and un- 
realistic because the most important American 
issues are not local in scope. It may develop in 
the child during his formative years a dangerous 
tendency to look to the local community and the 
local government for the solution of problems 
which can not be solved locally. It may per- 
petuate the tendencies toward rugged individual- 
ism and narrow sectionalism in American life. 
This is a dark day for progressive education 
because, child of the middle class that it is, pro- 
gressive education points toward the solution of 
problems through “thinking-action,” problems 
about which the middle class may not yet be 
willing to think or to act effectively. And the 
progressive educator and his teacher-followers 
are frequently too poorly educated in the social 
sciences to engage in realistic “thinking- action” 
concerning the larger problems of American life. 
Solid training in the social sciences, history, eco- 
nomics, government and sociology sometimes has 
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been forgotten in the pursuit of an educational 
philosophy. It was the solemn duty of the pro. 
gressive educator to learn about society, py 
there may have been too much acting and not 
enough thinking in his learning. Above all, one 
can not ignore the force of social trends. It js 
likely that any method of education which does 
not fit these social trends will collapse like g 
house of cards. : 

In the second place, in addition to the tep- 
dency toward greater centralization, there is to- 
day a trend in the direction of well-recognized 
social differences. It is obvious to most of us 
that since the world war the differences between 
capital and labor have become more frankly 
recognized and have led toward wide-spread 
organization and extensive efforts toward their 
reconciliation. Unemployment insurance and re- 
lief, various types of measures to remove busi- 
ness depressions and governmental subordina- 
tion of the working class, such as one sees in 
Italy and Germany, have characterized the years 
since 1920. To-day, a Fascist and a working 
class government fight each other in Spain, and 
countries like Great Britain show signs of mov- 
ing in a Fascistie direction. In America, wide- 
spread labor conflicts have developed. !n the 
face of this social trend toward conflict and 
difference between labor and capital, between 
farmer and business man, the progressive edu- 
cator seeks a democratic solution to the result- 
ing national problems. One might visualize 
capital and labor learning together to arrive at 
a common solution of their differences through 
a process of thinking-action. But how likely is 
this in a country where the present trend in 
labor-capital relations is not toward round-table 
discussions but toward syndiecalist tactics? How 
much thinking-action is capital willing to allow 
labor? Are the schools with their principals 
and superintendents going to side with labor in 
its thinking-action through sit-down strikes. Is 
it not more likely that progressive education will 
avoid this type of thinking-action in favor of 
faith in cooperation between labor and capital? 
Or else that progressive education will dodge the 
main problems and wi!l apply its practice of 
thinking-action to relatively safe issues? 

It might be possible for one to continue much 
longer in the presentation of certain social 
trends which will give the progressive educator 
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if he is loyal to his principles of edu- 
cation. I can only plead for greater recognition, 
by present-day edueators, of social trends and 
unis mighty foree. The prime need facing edu- 
cation to-day is an understanding of the present- 
Jay social world, a proper consideration of the 
research findings in the fields of history, eco- 
nomics, sociology and government. Particularly 
should the school teacher of to-day have a real- 
‘stic understanding of the economic factors in 
social life. Although most of our social prob- 
lems are based upon economie difficulties, many 
teachers not only lack background and under- 
standing in this field, but even avoid giving eco- 
nomics its due place in this modern scheme of 
education. Failure to recognize the truly impor- 
tant place of economies in the whole curriculum 


1) 
trounie 


not only limits the realism of progressive teach- 
ing but is the sure road to social disaster. If the 


scliools can not follow progressive principles of 
education realistically by giving a proper place 
to the social sciences, I am afraid that we are 


opening the door to some irrational solution of 
American social problems. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that progressive 
educators have two alternatives before them: 
lirst, the limitation of teaching to local or “‘so- 
called” community problems; and second, the 
frank realization that progressive education can 
not be completely followed in a world that really 
does not want all kinds of aetion. I hope that 
they will choose the latter alternative. But if 
they do, they will have to limit the application 
| progressive principles and place greater em- 
phasis on understanding and scholarship, if some 
of the truly important aspects of American life 
ave to be considered in the schools. 


WILLIAM WITHERS 
QUEENS COLLEGE 


“WE EXPECT OUR TEACHERS TO ----” 

Is it really true that the American people en- 
‘rusts its youth to ineapable, overpaid persons 
who have only their own interests at heart? 
We are led to believe so by many writers who 
tind in the teaching profession a place to lay 
blame for all the ills that beset the country. 
The teacher is a safe bet. By nature he is 
philosophical and conservative (I do not mean 
reactionary), and the chanees are ten to one 





that he won’t fight back; so all the fury of the 
alarmist can be loosed upon him, and the vietory 
is practically assured. 

It is not to be denied that improvements in 
the existing system of public instruction are 
desirable; but it is to be thoroughly questioned 
whether all the attacks against the system are 
justified. It is very easy to come to the conelu- 
sion that teachers are overpaid, especially when 
the conclusions are drawn by persons who have 
never had to listen to the precise principal or 
superintendent who frankly states or unmistak- 
ably implies that he expects his teachers to: 

(1) Live within the moral limits of the com- 
munity. It matters not if the moral limits are 
so narrow and jaundiced that they actually 
squeak from lack of vitality. 

The teacher who finds himself in a community 
of less than ten thousand inhabitants must watch 
his every step. He must be careful where he 
chooses to live. Some superintendents even go 
so far as to provide an approved list from which 
the teacher is all but compelled to choose, re- 
gardless of whether the accommodations or the 
localities appeal to him. The single man or 
woman teacher must be doubly disereet in this 
matter. And apartments! Horrors and 
scandal! Why, all kinds of things go on in 
apartments! 

Personal habits must often become personal 
secrets. The books a teacher reads, the plays 
(when there are any) and the movies he attends, 
whether he smokes or drinks, whether he plays 
cards or likes to dance are all coneerns of the 
public domain; and woe to him or her who is 
seen at a night club if the moral limit doesn’t 
stretch quite that far. It stretches far enough 
to cover the one who made the shocking dis- 
covery, even though his identity is very seldom 
made known. 

Religion and polities have provided stumbling 
blocks for many a young teacher who thought 
his job consisted of telling the truth about things 
and giving sincere, sane opinions when asked to 
do so. To their sorrow, these teachers learned 
that any community or national controversy is 
a good thing to stay out of. 

(2) Be well liked by his pupils and yet pre- 
serve a certain dignity and also a high scholastic 
standard. For any one who has not tried it, 
this seems easy enough. Well, I know it isn’t 
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easy. The first week or so of every year may 
be a veritable bed of roses. Weather is fine, 
work is new, teacher seems O.K. and the text- 
book is full of funny pictures. Then, the 
teacher gives a drop quiz and catches some 
cocky little sophomore girl flatfooted. Oh, my! 
For sheer venom and a sudden right-about-face, 
a woman scorned can’t hold a candle to a girl 
“flunked.” But this flurry is easily overcome 
in comparison to giving a “condition” to a foot- 
ball star. The whole school gets on the teach- 
er’s neck for that; and the principal who said 
not a word when Johnny Z. was failed may want 
to know all about it when the all-state fullback 
becomes ineligible. 

When a teacher can leave the room for five 
minutes and return to find every one still at 
work or at least reasonably quiet, he may com- 
pliment himself. When his students regularly 
do the work he assigns and do it quite well, 
again he may complifhent himself. But when 
his students do both these things and still think 
Mr. A. is a pretty square guy, he deserves com- 
pliments from his principal and his superin- 
tendent and from all the dads and mothers whose 
children he instructs. He doesn’t get them. 

(3) Conduct at least one extra-curricular ac- 
tivity, and by means of it accomplish something 
worth while. An English teacher or a speech 
teacher, if there is one, expects this when he 
applies for a position, for debating and play 
production are largely done outside of class. A 
play takes at least a month to prepare. Usually 
it takes longer because all sorts of things hamper 
rehearsals. During this time the teacher works 
about four hours more each day, including Sat- 
urday and Sunday, than he ordinarily does. 

Frequently two public plays a year are given, 
and sometimes even more. Then, there is the 
operetta, in which the play director generally 
assists. Added to this, the dramatic club meets 
once a week and has to present a program at 
assembly in competition for the club cup. Every 
club that chooses to present a play seeks some 
kind of assistance or advice from the official 
play director. Once or twice a year the junior 
high school calls on him for aid. Community 
projects always make use of him in some way, 
not infrequently unloading in his lap the entire 
responsibility for a spring pageant or a home- 
talent vaudeville show. What begins as a posi- 
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tion to teach classes five hours a day and pro. 
duce two plays ends in a position which covers 
not only those duties but six or seven others 
besides. It is all “the kind of work he likes to 
do,” and this apparently justifies requests for 
help. But, circumstances are not always fayor- 
able, especially when it comes to casting the 
local-talent vaudeville. Any play director jy 
a small town knows war-paint when he sees it, 

(4) Be at all times a model of behavior, no 
matter what the occasion. Just another of the 
attributes that society expects teachers to pos- 
sess. In a bus, at the movies, on the street, at 
parties, at lunch, at church, in elass, in sports, 
in fact anywhere at all the teacher is expected 
to know what to do and how and when to do it. 
But he is never expected to be a good dancer, 
to wear the latest hat, to know a few popular 
melodies and perhaps a phrase or two of the 
words or to be able to punt a football fifty yards. 
In short, he is looked upon as the aeme of virtue 
and correctness, and it is just a bit shocking to 
a great many people to discover that red blood 
flows in his veins. 

(5) This is a special requirement. Superin- 
tendents do not include it in their instructions. 
Not every teacher encounters it. But it is the 
most valuable, the most lovable, the most heroic 
part of a teacher’s job—and it consists of act- 
ing as a big brother or a big sister, even as a 
dad or a mother to some youngster who has 
never known what kindness and encouragement 
mean. This is another extra-curricular activity 
that is not on the contract; but I have never 
known a sincere teacher to shirk any part of 
this job. 

Hesitantly, a young girl comes in after school 
and asks a few questions about the work. Two 
or three times she does this and finally branches 
off onto other topies. The teacher finds much 
of interest that puts this girl in an altogether 
new classification. Perhaps after a week or s0 
she becomes a bit more personal, confesses 4 
few trifles about herself and makes known her 
longings. One discovers that her parents are 
separated and that her mother wants to marry 
again but feels she can not until the girl is 
graduated. This makes for irritation at home. 
The daughter has been unable to talk to any one. 
She confesses that she intends to run away. 

This may be so much eyewash, and it may 
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be a determined intention. What should the 
teacher do? Should he report the case? The 
virl has placed a trust, a sacred thing. Should 
the teacher betray it? Here is some one’s child, 
human material, placed directly in the safe keep- 
ing of a comparatively strange person—a school 
teacher; and whether he likes it or not, the 
problem is his to solve. 

Of course, the teacher may report the whole 
affair to the “proper authorities.” They will 
vet in touch with the mother, who, judging by 
her irritability, might very properly tell the in- 
vestigator that all will be well and then give 
her daughter the very devil for talking about 
their private problems. Nothing would be 
smoothed over at home, the girl would have lost 
her faith in the teacher, and the intention might 
become an act. 

This is a comparatively common case. There 
are others not so common which involve infinite 
tact and important decisions. Misunderstand- 
ing, neglect and an almost total lack of kindness 
dominate the home conditions of many students, 
and it is these unfortunate youngsters who often 
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find in a teacher friendship and companionship 
that mean more to them than all the texts they 
study. 

Would any one you know give up his law 
practice, his medical career or his brokerage 
business to face the above problems as a school 
teacher? Probably not, even if he could get a 
license, which he could not do until he had ac- 
cumulated the required semester hours of five 
or six education courses in addition to his major 
subject and its related minor. Even then he 
would probably balk because no one earning 
from three to ten thousand dollars a year likes 
to drop to a mere thousand; and that’s common 
teacher pay. 

If a teacher is good enough to help form a 
child’s character, he is good enough to deserve 
a salary in keeping with the position, and those 
who begrudge the salaries now being paid are 
defeating their own purposes. Not many per- 
sons envy the teacher his job, and only the un- 
employed envy him his income. 

CARLESS JONES 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEx. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


ENGLISH SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS 
GIVEN IN ForREIGN COUNTRIES 


BetWEEN the 13th and the 23rd of July, 1936, 
the first English school and university examina- 
tions were given in Germany, the regular Cam- 
bridge University examinations for the following 
certificates: (1) The certificate of proficiency in 
English; (2) the certificate of proficiency in 
German; (3) the school certificate. 

The first is the one which foreigners who have 
studied English in English universities are re- 
quired to take after the regular language exami- 
nations. The second examination is for all stu- 
(ents other than German. The third is, however, 
of special interest. It signifies accreditation for 
entrance into institutions of higher learning 
(universities, ete.). From the fact that this 
school certificate examination was given, for the 
first time, in Germany and may again be given 
in future, two results of far-reaching importance 
appear. 


(1) English students can now pursue and 
complete their English courses (including ex- 
aminations) in Germany. 

(2) German students, either living in German 
territory or in other lands, who plan to study in 
England or the British Empire, can now receive 
their preparatory training and accreditation in 
Germany. 

Unlike the practice in Germany, where the 
leaving examination and accreditation from a 
secondary school and the consequent eligibility 
for admission to a university is the prerogative 
of the state, in England such school certificates 
are in the hands of the large universities exclu- 
sively. They set up specific requirements. These 
large universities are not state institutions, but 
constitute basically private, privileged corpora- 
tions, although at present there is an increasing 
policy of the state to support them with its 
authority, grants and influence. The status of 
secondary schools is likewise one of considerable 
independence. This is somewhat apparent from 
the prevailing policy as to secondary school ex- 
aminations and certificates. In 1917 the board 
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of education combined all examining boards into 
the Secondary Schools Examination Council and 
provided for two examinations, the first exami- 
nation and second examination. The former con- 
stitutes the general leaving examination for 
pupils of the average age of 16; the latter is a 
specialized examination in certain subjects for 
pupils of the average age of 18. However, no 
school is required to give these examinations, no 
pupil is required to take them. Furthermore, 
they have not displaced the university examina- 
tions, which moreover are recognized as first ex- 
amination (school certificate) and second exami- 
nation (higher school certificate). The stan- 
dards maintained for the conduct and content of 
these examinations are rigid and arbitrary. 
Hence the pleasure with which this new dispen- 
sation permitting the taking of some of these 
English examinations, as cited above, in coun- 
tries other than England. 
. 
ARAB EDUCATION 

The impact of western culture, greater trans- 
portation facilities, increasing contact between 
East and West, all these are bringing about 
changes in the Arab social and intellectual life 
Consequently, education is faced 
with great problems. It must train the people 
to think and to evaluate, adopt or reject western 
influences. It must seek to preserve and de- 
velop all that is fine in Arab heritage. It should 
strive for the freedom of women, promote new 


and customs. 


forms of domestic recreation, including folk 
musie and folk dances, dramatics and sports. 
In short, edueation must become a directive 
force in the changing social life of the Arab 
nation, 

3efore western influence made itself felt, the 
only Arab schools were religious schools located 
in mosques or in special houses. This system 
still exists and consists of a higher and an ele- 
mentary level. The curriculum of the latter con- 
sists of reading the Koran, writing and the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic, all taught by the method of 
individual instruction. There are no 
The mullah, who is the teacher, instructs the 
more advanced pupils and they in turn teach the 


classes. 


beginners. 
Religious schools of the higher level prepare 


mainly for the priesthood. Their eurricula eon- 


1Cf. Zts. f. Neusprachlichen Unterricht, 35: 401- 
414, 1936. 
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sist of Arabic grammar, rhetoric, Aristotelian 
philosophy and Islamic theology, and occasion. 
ally the rudiments of history, mathematies, geol. 
ogy and old astronomy. In contrast with the ele. 
mentary schools instruction in the higher leye| 
schools is free. The greatest freedom is per- 
mitted in the way of attendance or courses. A 
student may join or even form a study group, 
who determine their own time for meeting. 
There are no standardized degrees or classifica- 
tions of students, nor even fixed times for leay- 
ing the institution. 

However, western systems of education, for- 
eign schools and colleges have been established 
as well. 

Iraq has made commendable progress along 
the line of modern education. It is more fortu- 
nate than Syria and Palestine in that foreign 
schools are not so numerous and so dominant in 
influence. The Iraq government maintains about 
600 elementary schools with a total enrolment of 
approximately 70,000 pupils. It also maintains 
25 intermediate schools and seven complete 
secondary schools with an enrolment of 1,(0) 
pupils. There are also two teachers’ training 
schools (one for men, one for women) for urban 
primary teachers, two rural teacher training 
schools for rural teachers, besides some special 
schools for home arts, technical training, law, 
medicine, military training, police and nursing. 
Modern education in Iraq is for the most part in 
the hands of the state and is a fairly unified 
system. 

Attempts to transplant western education into 
the Arab system have on the whole proved un- 
satisfactory, due partly to the difference in cul- 
tural background and partly because the neces- 
sary adaptation was not made. The new Arab 
education must embody the following principles: 

(1) The new program should be distinctly 
Arab and designed to serve a united Arab feder- 
ation and make a real contribution to humanity 
as a whole. This demands unified system, cur- 
ricula, text-books, ideals and theories. 

(2) It should be based on an analysis of Arab 
culture and conserve the traditions, qualities and 
traits of the Arab nation, without, however, 
hampering its progress and development. 

(3) It should ineuleate discipline, coopera- 
tion, organization and develop self-reliance and 
self-confidence. 

(4) It should have direct bearing upon the 








coeial and eeonomie life of the people, by devel- 
oping intelligent, healthy, socially minded work- 
vs and farmers, fitted to conserve, use and de- 
fy the common good the natural resources 


velop 1 


f the country. 

5) It must develop the capacity for activity, 
thinking and ereating in eontrast with the for- 
»alism of the old education. 
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(6) It should preserve the spiritual heritage 
of the Arab race. 

In the past the Arab nation served as a cul- 
tural link between the East and the West. The 
new education should serve to create a new link 
of culture and understanding between the Orient 
and the Occident.? 8. W Dowie 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 


QUOTATIONS 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 

Tuovan Mr. Wells’s presidential address 
‘printed in the issue of Scoot anv Soctery for 
September 4] has been the star turn of this 
year’s proceedings in the edueation section of 
the British Association, the diseussion on edu- 
cation for the community, in which official rep- 
resentatives of the Freneh and German systems 
took part, was also of outstanding interest. That 
on the place of adult education in the education 
of a democracy was highly provoeative of 
thought; and yesterday Sir Richard Livingstone’s 
plea for the use of universities in continuing our 
education throughout life opened new vistas. 
Why this unusually high elaim upon public in- 
terest? A glance at the program reveals the fact 
that the edueation section is the only one of the 
t] which the association is divided 
whose proceedings (apart from the presidential 
address and exeursions) eonsist entirely of dis- 
in all other sections symposia and in- 
dividual papers play a considerable part. The 
significance of this faet would seem to be that 
education has as yet only the most rudimentary 
claim to be considered a science, in the sense in 
which that word is usually employed in English. 
[t is for this reason that discussion looms so 
large and the presentation of the results of re- 
And it is for precisely the 
same reason that the proceedings of the educa- 
tion section have such a high degree of interest 
‘or the general publie since argument and opin- 
ion are apt to be more interesting than mere 
lact. People do not take sides on the question 
of the chemical eonstitution of water or the num- 
They no longer do 
~» over the faet of evolution, though they did so 
vhen it was still a matter of debate. 


urteen into 


cussions: 


search so small. 


ber of chromosomes in man. 





It is true that a good deal of scientifie work 
has been earried out on certain educational meth- 
ods, such as intelligence testing, and on certain 
of the psychological bases of education. But of 
research on the results of education in general, 
or of an agreed body of scientific doctrine con- 
cerning the subject, there is next to nothing. 
There was hardly any feature in common be- 
tween the points of view of the British, the 
French and the German speakers in the discus- 
sion on education for the community. This was 
hardly surprising, since, as Mr. Wells pointed 
out in the discussion, there is no agreed defini- 
tion of the community. In this and other coun- 
tries there have been numerous “experiments in 
education.” But these can hardly be ealled sei- 
entifie experiments, since they are unsystematie 
and without what the scientist calls controls. 
Our educational system makes no claim to a 
scientific basis. Its organization is a compro- 
mise, and its methods are still largely tradi- 
tional. These are symptoms of the general 
backwardness of the social sciences, pure and 
applied, as compared with the natural sciences, 
though the two groups are not in every respect 
comparable for this purpose. The Government 
have established the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research to cope with applied 
problems arising out of the physico-chemical sci- 
ences, and the medical and agricultural research 
councils for those arising out of the two main 
applications of the biological sciences. But 
there is no similar body for dealing with the 
social sciences or their applications. In eco- 
nomies there is an autonomous advisory coun- 


cil, but no research council. In education there 


1Cf. Mohammad Fadhel Jamali, Internationale 
Zeitschrift fiir Erziehung, 6: 1-16, 1937. 
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is nothing more than consultative and advisory 
committees attached to various organizations. 

By what particular means a scientific basis for 
education might be provided is a difficult prob- 
lem. But since education is in the main state- 
aided and state-controlled, some body either 
appointed or recognized by the state is necessary 
if true scientific study and experiment are to be 
carried out in this field, though it might well be 
desirable for this to be supplemented by others 
not in any way controlled by the state. Such a 
body could among other things direct large- 
seale and long-range regional experiments, care- 
fully planned so that one would act as a check 
Central organization of 
research would in a couple of generations give 
us a scientifically established body of fact and 
doctrine on which to base educational methods. 
—The London Times. 


FEWER CHILDREN IN THE SCHOOLS 

As the new school year approaches the official 
estimates forecast continued decline in the num- 
ber of children enrolled in the elementary 
schools. For the country as a whole the United 
States Office of Education expects 20,300,000 
pupils in publie elementary schools, a decline of 
90,000 since last year. In this city Dr. Harold 
G. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools, esti- 
mates that the kindergartens and the 1A-8B 
grades will have 700,000 children, or 17,000 
fewer than a year ago. Both locally and na- 
tionally the high schools, however, are expected 
to show gains in enrolment. 

The decrease in elementary school enrolment, 
though more marked this year than ever before, 
is not new. Because of the falling birth rates in 
previous years the primary grades began to 
show losses as far back as 1926. These losses 
were not easily perceived, however, because the 
registers in the higher grades still showed annual 
gains. Fewer children were entering the 1A 
classes, but they were remaining longer at their 
studies than their predecessors had, with the re- 
sult that the aggregate registers for all grades 
continued, for a time, to show increases. 

To get an accurate picture of the effect of the 
falling birth rate and other factors on the school 
population, it is necessary to examine the regis- 
trations, year after year, in the first-year classes, 
the 1A and 1B. In 1930 these grades reported 
106,122 pupils. In the spring of this year the 


and a control on others. 
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number enrolled in the same grades was 86,337, 
a loss of nearly 20,000 as compared with 1939, 

Each year since 1930 the number of children 
entering the primary classes of the public schools 
has been smaller than the year before. Since the 
children who entered in 1930 are now in the 
eighth grade and are about to get their elemen. 
tary school diplomas, it may be worth while to 
consider what would have been the effect if the 
drop in enrolment had been halted in 1930 and 
if the entering classes since then had remained 
at about the 1930 level of 106,000 pupils. The 
subjoined table gives the primary grade register 
for the last eight years and the “deficit” for each 
year as compared with the 1930 figure: 


Year Register Deficit 
1980 occcccccncccscs.. BOSSE Pee vn 
1931 paagrecas 103,196 2,926 
TOBD oo cccctnsioscmrcciccn OO OEe 6,100 
1088 cc ceicicccncc. SOURIS 8,449 
LG So ORRenene mes 95,872 10,250 
1935 ...... cine Sete 14,646 
VO BG icscssccsssscrecsicenen  “OBROOO 16,462 
1937 isnt OOGOOE 19,785 


Thus, if the entering classes had remained as 
large as they were in 1930 there would now be in 
the public elementary schools approximately 78, 
000 additional children. This would be the 
equivalent of 2,160 classes of an average size of 
thirty-six pupils. What a dent that would have 
made in the teacher-unemployment situation, 
not to speak of the effect it would have had on 
the size of the city’s budget! 

There is every indication now that the con- 
tinued admittance of smaller classes at the begin- 
ning of the school system will soon show in the 
high school register. For the coming fall term 
the department expects 253,000 high school 
pupils, a gain of 3,000 over 1936. Only a few 
years ago the high school enrolment was jump- 
ing 8,000 to 14,000 each September. It is evi- 
dent that the high school registration is ap- 
proaching, if it has not already reached, a statis- 
tical “plateau,” from which it may be expected 
to recede. 

Perhaps the falling birth rate, which has had 
such marked effect on school enrolment, has been 
a bigger factor than is generally realized in the 
surpluses of crops and manufactured goods 
which have plagued farmers and business men 
these many years.—The New York Sun. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


JUDGMENTS OF PARENTS CONCERN- 
ING AMERICAN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS! 

Tue parents of more than seven thousand 
pupils in widely scattered secondary schools in 
the United States are well satisfied with the 
schools attended by their sons and daughters. 
They are best satisfied because of their convic- 
tion that these schools develop good character ; 
almost as well satisfied because of the training 
given in good citizenship, the friendliness and 
helpfulness of the teachers, and the general 
quality of teaching. They are least satisfied 
with the vocational training and the vocational 
euidance furnished by the schools. The parents 
of pupils in large schools are somewhat better 
satisfied than those of pupils in small schools. 
The parents of pupils in the private secondary 
schools are far better satisfied than the parents 
of pupils in the publie high schools of the coun- 
try. 

These are a few of the interesting and signifi- 
cant results of an extensive investigation re- 
cently completed by the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards as a part of its 


nation-wide study and evaluation of many 
aspects of the work of 200 secondary schools. 
The cooperative study is a joint undertaking of 


the six regional associations of colleges and sec- 
ondary schools, the New England, Middle States, 
North Central, Southern, Northwest and West- 
It was organized in August, 
1933, to study the existing standards for ac- 
creditation of secondary scheols desiring to 
become members of these associations, and, if 
possible, to develop more valid, more comprehen- 
sive and more stimulating methods of evaluating 
secondary schools than are those now in use. 
After three years of preliminary work, the 
cooperative study devoted last year to many 
methods of evaluating the character and quality 
of the work in 200 carefully selected secondary 
schools as a basis for the subsequent construe- 
tion of a seale of relative excellence of such 
schools. The accredited schools were selected 
tor the most part on a proportional basis, taking 


ern Associations. 


' A report on one phase of the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards. 


into consideration the following factors: geo- 
graphical distribution; control—publie or pri- 
vate; enrolment; racial groups served; form of 
organization; type of community served; type 
of program offered; sex of pupils enrolled; de- 
nominational control, and boarding or day school 
status. Of the entire group of 200 schools, 168 
were public, 32 were private; 175 were accred- 
ited, 25 were not thus recognized. The number 
in the different states varied from one to twelve 
each. 

Seven distinct methods of evaluating these 
schools have been developed, several of them 
involving extensive study of the schools by visit- 
ing educators. One of the methods, and the 
only one reported here, was based upon the 
judgments of parents of seniors in the cooperat- 
ing group of schools.2, The principal of each 
school personally signed and mailed to the par- 
ents of seniors in his school a return postcard, 
the message reading as follows: 


To the Parents of Seniors: 


Our school has been selected as one of two hun- 
dred high schools and other secondary schools in 
the United States to be critically studied and 
evaluated in an effort to improve the standards of 
secondary education throughout the country. The 
study is not connected in any way with the Fed- 
eral Government. 

One part of the plan for this national study 
calls for a frank evaluation of the school from the 
standpoint of the parents. We are asking parents 
of our seniors to state their honest opinions con- 
cerning certain aspects of our school, as judged by 
the development of their children during their 
school life here. You are urged to express your 
candid judgment, whether it is favorable or un- 
favorable. You are not asked either to praise or to 
defend the school, only to judge it. The card need 
not be signed and is to be sent directly to the head- 
quarters of the study in Washington. I shall not 
see it again. 

I am eager to have a hundred per cent. response 
from the parents of pupils in this school. Won’t 
you fill the card out and mail it promptly? Within 
a day or two, please! 


2 For special local reasons six schools did not 
participate in this phase of the Cooperative Study, 
so that the results in this article are based upon 
194 schools instead of 200. 
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The other half of the card, on the back of 
which was printed the address of the Washing- 
ton office of the Cooperative Study, and a num- 
ber by which the school could be identified, is 
reproduced below: 


SON DAUGHTER 
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per cent. of those of public-school pupils. Cards 
were received from the parents of 3,010 boys, of 
2,704 girls and from 300 parents of both boys 
and girls. In addition, 825 cards were receiver 
in which the sex of the pupil was not indicate) 


On the basis of the way the school has met or has not met the needs 


of our son or daughter, our frank judgment concerning various aspects 


(Please underline or encircle to 
indicate which) 


of the school is as follows: (Place an “X” in the column that you fee] 
is most nearly true for each numbered item in the left hand column, ) 





























Exceedingly y oa Exceedi 
satisfactory. by nity Satisfactory. Phys Sed unsatisee 
7 oe Well Just about Somewhat * | tory. School 
cou average. : is decided] 

expect. pleased. disappointed. lacking. y 

oo 
1. General quality of teaching ...... 

—_————— 
2. Friendliness and helpfulness of the 
CORTON iin} -cn se bees eee? 

————— 
3. Pupil development through pupil ac- 
tivities (athletic, musical, dramatic, 
LEGOTATY, GYUSIC, GLC.) oss 2 s:000 0.000 








4. Development of good health habits. 








5. Development of good reading habits 
Ue SOREN a 5 5ho. 5's see wie os cio 








6. Development of desirable social life. 

















Training in good, citizenship 











8. Information and advice on further 
education 











9. Information and advice on choice of 
DVR ais si oaie hs 00s aamsewie-c 








10. Training that will help in getting a 
job and earning a living ......... 





11. Development of good character ... 








12. All round development and general 
experience in the school .......... 




















DISTRIBUTION AND RETURN OF CARDS 


In case a school had more than 200 seniors, 
the principal was instructed to limit his distri- 
bution of ecards to parents of the first 200 indi- 
viduals in the class, selected strictly alphabeti- 
cally. Otherwise the parents of all seniors in the 
included. In the ease of small 
schools, having less than 50 seniors enrolled, the 


school were 
parents of the previous year’s seniors were also 
included. There were 20,481 cards sent out, and 
6,839 usable replies were received, or 33.4 per 
cent., just over one third of those sent out. The 
percentage of replies varied widely from less 
than 10 per cent. in one rural school to 89 per 
cent. in one large urban school. It may be con- 
sidered probable that replies would be received, 
on the whole, from the more interested parents 
and those best qualified to express intelligent 
Fifty-five per cent. of the parents 
of private-school pupils returned their cards, 31 


judgments. 


The last two groups were divided arbitrarily 
between boys and girls in each school for the 
derivation of sex summaries. 


DISCRIMINATION IN REPLIES 


Can parents be depended upon to make really 
discriminating judgments regarding the twelve 
different features concerning which inquiries 
were made? Some evidence upon which to base 
an answer to this question is given by a ¢ob- 
sideration of the variation in answers on eacl 
card. If a parent marked all the characteriza- 
tions in the same column, e.g., “very satistac- 
tory,” it may be accepted as evidence of lack of 
careful discrimination. On the other hand, 
evaluations were scattered over two or more 
columns, it is evidence of thoughtful diserimina- 
tion in judgment. Table I shows the percentage 
of replies of each type, for the entire group 0 
schools, and for the publie and private schoo's 
separately. 
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TABLE I 
oencENTAGE OF REPLIES FOUND IN DIFFERENT COLUMNS 








All 





schools Public Private 

Total number ...+-+-++ee 6,839 5,811 1,028 
percentage distribution 

In one column only ... 18.3 16.4 28.6 

In two columns .....-. 31.9 31.0 $7.1 

In three cloumns ..... 34.2 35.6 26.3 

In four columns ..... 12.9 14.0 6.7 

In five columns .....- at 3.0 1.3 





It is evident that the parents, on the whole, 
showed a marked degree of discrimination. Less 
than one fifth of them placed all their evalu- 
ations in a single column. Many who did so 
wrote explanatory statements justifying this 
unanimity of judgment on all items. Several 
hundred added comments of various sorts on 
their cards, and several wrote extended personal 
letters. A selection of a few of the many general 
comments made will illustrate further the degree 
of discrimination shown. They could almost be 
used as an auxiliary seale for judging schools. 
These follow: 

The finest school for boys in the U. 8. 

I know of no girls school that can in any way 
compare with ———. 

Highly commended. I don’t know a _ better 
preparatory school. 

I think we have one of the best high schools in 
the state. 

100 per cent. in every way, I feel. 

After two years at another high school we found 
this school perfect in every way. 


All any one could expect a school to be. 
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Very, very good school. 

Think our school system splendid and am very 
grateful for it. 

Our school is O.K. and can be administered and 
checked better from our own village than from 
Washington, D. C.! 

Compared to other schools and to schools in gen- 
eral this one is most satisfactory in every way. 
Compared to what schools should be, I believe it is 
not so good. It seems that the schools try to teach 
a little about too much and do not teach the most 
important things well enough. 

Probably above the average of American schools, 
but like nearly all of them suffers from the drag- 
ging down of intellectual standards in the past 
generation and the adoption of the ‘‘ easiest way’’ 
as the method of education. 

Very good for city children. Not good for coun- 
try children. 


Darned poor! 
The poorest school on earth! 


There could be no school on earth that the quality 
of teaching is so poor. From a moral standpoint 
no words could describe it. I sacrificed two of my 
children. Every teacher should be thrown out. 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REPLIES 


Table II presents a general summary of the 
replies received from 6,839 parents of over seven 
thousand seniors.® 

In general, the total composite judgment of 
the parents concerning the schools as a whole, 

3 Credit is due Jean Herron and Robert Brund- 


age for the tabulation and summarization of most 
of the data used here and elsewhere in this article. 


TABLE II 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF REPLIES RECEIVED FROM PARENTS OF SECONDARY SCHOOL SENIORS 











ingly Very Satis- very ingly Percent- 
‘ ; satis- satis- factory satis- unsatis- No age of 
Aspect evaluated factory factory factory factory reply possible 
score 
4 3 2 1 0 

Good charactebe. «4a. «,ecmaeiecee 2,171 3,045 1,195 201 82 145 76.2 

Good citizenship ........ee08: 2'062 3,102 1,235 212 83 145 75.6 

Friendliness and helpfulness .. 2,056 3,181 1,125 284 76 117 75.5 

Quality of teaching .......... 1,707 3,723 1,099 182 41 7 75.4 

All-round development 1,956 3,166 1,286 245 74 112 74.8 

Reading habits ..........00.- 1,896 3,052 1,291 339 87 174 73.7 

Pupll activiiigis s:c0cs<su aaa 1,981 2,844 1,325 355 116 218 73.5 

Good heat sey swits trtc0bas 1,584 3,029 1,62: 315 140 148 70.9 

Educational guidance ........ 1,767 2,738 1,398 478 209 249 70.4 

SOCAL: HG... 8 amie este sat «cwertes 1,572 2,814 1,513 516 236 188 68.7 

Vocational training .......... 1,47 2,470 1,598 606 342 351 65.9 

Vocational guidance ......... 1,443 2,439 1,598 657 317 385 65.6 

Potal ....csescsccccsesuce 21,667 =. 35,603, 16,286 4,390) 1,803 2,319 72.2 
ercentage distribution : 

otal .«.s:csuited ¢em Mad creda 26.4 3.5 19.8 5.3 2.2 2.8 72.2 

Private Semen co, toe. tecs 46.9 38.0 9.1 1.9 0.6 3.5 83.5 

Public school 22.8 44.3 21.7 6.0 2.5 2.7 70.3 


a 
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when analyzed as outlined above, is slightly less 
than the designation “Very satisfactory: well 
pleased.” Perhaps it is to be expected that 
parents would tend to rate their children’s 
schools somewhat high, partly through local 
loyalties, partly through lack of information as 
to the characteristics of really superior schools. 
Other evidence which has been collected by the 
Cooperative Study tends to indicate that the 
evaluations for most of the schools are somewhat 
high. Nevertheless, a good deal of discrimina- 
tion is shown, as indicated by the fact that only 
a quarter of the ratings are “exceedingly satis- 
factory” and more than 7 per cent. are “not very 
satisfactory” or “exceedingly unsatisfactory.’ 

More significant than the total ratings, how- 
ever, are the variations in judgment shown for 
the twelve different features evaluated. It will 
be noted that the first eleven features on the 
original card summarized the principal objec- 
tives of the moderrf secondary school, although 
intentionally they were phrased in non-peda- 
gogical language. The twelfth was somewhat in 
the nature of a general summary evaluation. It 
is significant to find that 2,171 parents regard 
their children’s schools as “exceedingly satis- 
factory” from the standpoint of development of 
good character, but only 1,443 give them this 
highest possible rating from the standpoint of 
vocational guidance. Only 41 characterize their 
schools as “exceedingly unsatisfactory” in the 
general quality of their teaching, but over eight 
times this number express a similar degree of 
dissatisfaction with the vocational training (or 
lack of it) characteristic of the schools. 

A convenient summary score for each aspect 
is shown in the last column of Table II, “per- 
centage of possible score.”* It will be noted that 

4 On the other hand a distribution of the schools 
based upon the composite judgment of parents, 
computed as explained below, falls very closely into 
a normal distribution. If a seven point scale is 


used, in standard deviation intervals, the following 
actual and theoretical distributions are found: 


Interval Parents Normal Difference 

Per Per Per 

cent. cent. cent. 

Below —24 sigma .. 0.0 0.6 -0.6 
—24 to —14 sigma .. 4.4 6.1 1.6 
-14 to-— 4 sigma .. 23.2 24,2 -1.0 
— 4 to 4 sigma .. 41.2 38.2 3.0 
4+ to 14 sigma .. 18.6 24.2 -5.6 

14 to 24 sigma .. 8.3 6.1 2.2 
Above 24 sigma . 1.0 0.6 0.4 


5 This is derived by giving a weight of 4 to each 
answer in the first column, 3 to each in the second 
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there is a very high degree of satisfaction (oye, 
75 per cent.) with the schools from the viey. 
point of character development, followed closely 
by training in good citizenship, friendliness ang 
helpfulness of teachers, and the general quality 
of the teaching. The percentage is distinctly 
lower (less than 70 per cent.) for the develop. 
ment of desirable social life, still lower fo, 
vocational training and lowest of all for voca. 
tional guidance. It is true that the differences 
are not great, numerically, between the different 
features, but most of them are distinctly sig- 
nificant for the populations involved, since the 
probable errors for all are approximately one 
third of one per cent. The differences between 
evaluations of the different features are best 
exhibited compactly in graphic form. This is 
done in the first column of Fig. 1. 

The second and third columns of Fig. 1 sini- 
larly compare the judgments of parents of 
public and private school pupils. Development 
of good character is at the top for both types of 
schools, and vocational training and vocational 
guidance are at the bottom, but the differences 
for all features are very marked. The lowest 
evaluation for the private schools is higher than 
the highest evaluation for the public schools. 
There is no question that the parents of pupils 
enrolled in the private schools are on the whole 
exceptionally well satisfied with these schools. 
This is also shown by the percentage distribution 
reported in the last two lines of Table I. 


COMPARISON BY SEX OF PUPILS 


Detailed comparisons have been made of the 
judgments of parents of boys with those of 
parents of girls. These are summarized in Table 
III. 

Parents of boys and of girls in the public 
schools have exactly the same degree of satis- 
faction with the schools, but in the case of the 
private schools, although the number of parents 
in each group is not large, the parents of the 





column, 2 to each in the third, 1 to each in the 
fourth, and 0 to each in the fifth column, and divid- 
ing this weighted sum by the total possible score if 
all parents had checked entirely in the first column. 
This result may be called a percentage of satisfac- 
tion. For example, for the first entry, ‘‘Good char 
acter,’’ the percentage of satisfaction is derived as 
follows: 

(4x 2171) +(3x3045)+(2x1195)+(1x201)+(0x82) _ 7g9 

4 (2171 + 3045 + 1195 + 201 + 82) 
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TABLE III 
CoMPARISON OF JUDGMENTS OF PARENTS OF Boys 
me WITH PARENTS OF GIRLS 











Public schools Private schools 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 
of of satis- of of satis- 
parents faction parents faction 
Parents Of > 806 70.3 767 84.1 
Parents of 


girls ... 3,005 70.3 261 81.1 





——— 


boys evaluate the schools decidedly higher than 
do those of the girls. A further analysis shows 
that the parents of the boys ranked the schools 
higher on all but one of the twelve component 
items. “Development of good reading habits 
and interests” has a percentage of satisfaction 
of 82.6 for the parents of boys, but of 83.3 for 
the parents of girls. The greatest differences 
in favor of the parents of boys were in the case 
of vocational guidanee, with a difference of 5.9 
points; good citizenship, with a difference of 
5.8 points; and good health, with a difference 


of 5.5 points. 
INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 


The scores for the individual schools, of course, 
varied far more than did the large groups sum- 
marized in Fig. 1 or in Tables II and III. The 
highest percentage of satisfaction found was 
90.1 for a private school for girls in the South; 
the lowest was 54.3 for a public school in the 
Middle West. The median was 71.2. The low- 
est private school was 73.6, or a percentile rank 
of 68, for a Middle States school for boys; the 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTILE DISTRIBUTION OF DEGREE OF SATISFACTION 
OF PARENTS WITH THEIR CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 











he ; Per cent. of 
Percentile satisfaction 

100 90.1 
95 85.9 
90 81.8 
85 78.6 
80 77.0 
75 75.8 
70 74.2 
65 73.2 
60 72.3 
55 71.6 
50 71.2 
45 70.4 
40 69.6 
35 68.7 
30 67.7 
25 66.5 
20 65.3 
15 64.1 
10 61.8 
5 59.6 

0 54.3 
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highest public school was 87.3, or a percentile 
rank of 97, for a Southern coeducational school. 
Table IV gives a percentile distribution of 
schools with scores at five-percentile intervals. 
A school, for example, which has a “percent- 
age of satisfaction” (computed as previously ex- 
plained) of 77.0, stands equal to or higher than 
80 per cent. of the schools upon which this table 
is based, lower than 20 per cent. of these schools. 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


Table V shows the average score or percentage 
of satisfaction for various groups of schools, 
classified by location, size and accreditation. 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF SATISFACTION OF PARENTS OF 
SENIORS IN VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOLS 








Public schools Private schools 
Num- Percent. Num- Per cent. 
ber of of satis- ber of of satis- 

schools faction schools faction 





All schools ...... -. 166 69.5 28 83.3 
Regional associations* 
New England .... 15 69.9 4 79.0 
Middle States .... 15 68.5 5 85.6 
Southern ....... 36 71.4 7 85.4 
North Central ... 77 69.3 10 82.3 
Northwest ...... 16 67.0 0 ara 
WOREEE cccecees 7 68.0 2 84.2 
By size 
Very large 
(over 1,000) ... 28 70.4 0 ras 
Lone (500-999). 26 69.0 4 86.6 
Medium (200-499) 58 69.6 6 85.0 
Small (below 200) 53 68.9 19 81.6 
By accreditation 
c TE 6.6.0 ous 146 69.4 25 83.0 
Non-aceredited .. 19 70.0 + 83.2 





* New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. Middle States: 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania. North Central: Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. Southern: Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 

nia. Northwest: Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington. Western: California. 

As already pointed out, the parents of the 
pupils in the entire group of private schools 
rate them distinctly higher than parents of 
public-school pupils rate their schools. Table V 
shows that this difference holds for schools 
whether grouped by region, by size or by ac- 
creditation. No marked differences in parental 
satisfaction are found between the schools when 
arranged by regional associations, but the great- 
est degree of satisfaction is found for the schools 
of the southern states, least for those jn the 
northwest area. When classified by size, how- 


ever, there is a small but consistent tendency, 
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PARENTS OF PARENTS OF PUPILS PARENTS OF PUPILS 
ALL PUPILS IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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Percentage of satisfaction with twelve educational features expressed by 6,839 parents of 
pupils in public and private secondary schools. 
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publie and in private schools, for the 
~ver schools to rank higher than the smaller 
| Differences in the accredited and non- 
eredited schools are very slight. They seem 
., indicate that parents are just as well satisfied 
with non-accredited schools as with accredited 
ones. If these is a real difference in the quality 
of these two types of schools, it is clear that the 
ovidence of this difference must be found in some 
other way than in the judgment of parents. 
Some of these results raise a question as to the 
competence of the parents to make valid judg- 
ments. In many eases, perhaps, they are based 
ypon lack of full knowledge and understanding 
of what the schools are actually doing and of a 
basis of comparison with other superior schools. 
In such cases, When a principal has studied the 


th mM 


ones. 


detailed returns for his own school they may 
suggest the importance of a better plan of inter- 
pretation of the school to the parents. In other 


cases, doubtless, they may suggest desirable 
changes in the schools themselves. A detailed 
report is being sent to each of the cooperating 
schools. Regardless of whether parents are cor- 
rect in their judgments, it is important to know 
what these judgments are, for in the last analysis 
the parents support and control the schools, 
whether they be publicly or privately controlled. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 


A statistical presentation is essential for sum- 
marizing the thousands of judgments reported 
in this article, but it necessarily eliminates or at 
least obscures some of the human elements which 
ought also to be considered if a fair picture is to 
he presented. Several hundred parents were 
inable to confine themselves to impersonal “X’s” 
in the space provided, but added comments or 
wrote supplementary letters. A few extracts 
irom these will be interesting. 

One group has been selected to illustrate the 
reactions of parents to the qualifications and 
abilities of the teachers themselves. The most 
‘requent eriticism, written in many times, was 
that teachers were too old for their work. 

Faculty of quality of college professors. 

One teacher even drove her home in her ear, just 
to be a friend! 

“ome very fine teachers, but lack of discipline is 


lt plorable, 


Many of the teachers too young. 


Too many old teachers due to legal tenure. 

I believe that the teachers are too elderly to be 
teaching young people. 

Teachers too old and sareastic. 

Too many old teachers with ‘‘funny’’ ideas. 

Some have been on the job too long—dictatorial. 

Rather snobbish to those of moderate means. 

Teachers lack understanding of young people. 

If my opinion amounts to anything, we need a 
better grade of teachers. Morals—there don’t 
seem to be any. Pretty hard to ask children to be 
upright when teachers are nothing. 

Teachers are salary grabbers. Pay attention 
only to policing. Have no other interest. All 
teachers here are alike. 


Too many teachers seem to be sub-mediocre. 


A group of particularly favorable comments 
emphasizes the formation of judgments on the 
basis of experience with other children in the 
same or in other schools. 


We consider ourselves good judges, because our 
daughter has attended eight schools, due to business 
transfers. (Rated ‘‘exceedingly satisfactory’’ for 
all twelve features.) 

We are frankly delighted with what this school 
has done for our girls. 

This school has proven so satisfactory that we 
are starting our fourth son next September. 

If I had three or four children, I’d try to send 
them all to 

If I had eight sons, I would want them all to go 
te -———-. 

I feel confident that when my daughter gradu- 
ates from ———— she will be prepared to go to 
college equipped and fortified to contribute gen- 
erously to citizenship and to live graciously. 

Five of us in the family have answered sepa- 
rately, with no previous discussion with the others. 
Answers were made by myself, my wife, a daughter 
who is a senior in the high school this year, a son 
who graduated in 1932, and a daughter who gradu- 
ated in 1926. . . . I am surprised at the rather low 
figures arrived at in response to these specific in- 
quiries. My hazy, unanalyzed impression of the 
school has been that I would have rated it distinctly 
higher than this. 

As a mother of five children who have had the 
privilege of attending high school I feel 
qualified to state in honest terms that this school 
with its personnel has few equals. .. . These grown 
children all look back to their high school days with 
a feeling of pride—proud that they have been a 
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part of that particular school, strenuous as the cur- 
ricula at times seemed to them. 

Dear Ser. I have 5 Sons and two Grand Sons 
that have or are to Gradioat frome the Hie 
School thes year and will Say this that I think the 
Princapel on Down to the Jenator has Don the 
Best they Code. I Noe the Last has Enjoyed ther 
Schollen a sence the ferst codent as et has Bult up 
constantly and as I understan cod still be Made 
More Efecent. I apricate all that has Ben Don. 
Excuse My Writing as I never went to School. 





Various attitudes toward the curriculum and 
instructional methods are revealed by the quota- 
tions below. Most of them are somewhat crit- 
ical. The most frequent criticism under this 
heading was that of excessive home work. 

Continuous changes in teaching methods fail to 
produce satisfactory results. 

Not enough teaching, too much home work. 

Feel that lack of assignment in home reading or 
study is serious lack. 

The only suggestion I can make is that all home 
work be abolished. 

Less filigrees, more reading, writing, spelling, 
and arithmetic. Disappointed with high school 
curriculum. 

All secondary schools are deficient in the four 
fundamentals. 

The education is too scrappy and undigested— 
too diffused, just enough to produce dislike. 

Classes much too large. 

I would like to have a study of blueprints rather 
than football. 

Only well-to-do children get a square deal in 
music. 

Studies are gone over too hastily. Trick ques- 
tions are given in tests instead of testing a person’s 
ability. 

Too much partisan politics taught. 

Too much New Deal hokum taught. 

Too much communism. Being taught to disre- 
gard parents. 

Would suggest less rush, less crowding, more 
thoroughness. 

I challenge a committee from the State Board to 
examine my son, now graduated, in the subjects he 
is supposed to have taken. 

Too much emphasis on cheating! 

A final group of miscellaneous comments re- 
veals a variety of attitudes toward various 
aspects of the school: 
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instills a feeling of confidence jn 
creates a desire to progress in work and 
wonderful school. e 













Find this school far ahead in moral upbui 
of any school I have visited. 

They never have a fire drill. 
this. 

Development of good character would be 
proved by coeducation. 


Please look 


zs 


We disapprove of coeducation. 
factory. ; 
I feel that the children are made to fit the g¢ 
rather than the school to fit the children. : 


Would like stricter discipline. 


Very w 


Too much time wasted in athleties. 
Too much dancing. 

School should be taken from polities, 
Too much petty politics. 

Not particularly democratic! 


The evidence presented in this study, both 
statistical and verbal, is sufficient to indicate 
that parents take a vital interest in the secon 
dary schools attended by their children and that 
their judgments form one significant method of 
evaluating these schools. 

Water Crossy EELS, 
Coordinator 
COOPERATIVE STUDY OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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